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THE OZARK PLAY-PARTY 
BY VANCE RANDOLPH. 


The early settlers in the Ozark Mountain region of Missouri and 
Arkansas had few social pleasures, and one of the most important was the 
play-party, a gathering at which young people of both sexes played 
party-games. Most of the old-timers thought that dancing was immoral, 
and regarded the fiddle as the devil’s own instrument. Less than a dozen 
years ago the people of my own village refused to allow a children’s 
dancing-class in the town, and I myself heard one of our leading citizens 
declare that he would rather see his daughter dead than to have her 
dance, even in her own home. But the play-party, it appears, is a different 
matter altogether, and even the most fanatical religionists see no partic- 
ular harm in it. The party-games are really dances, of course, but there 
is no orchestra; the players furnish their own simple music by singing 
lustily as they go through the intricate figures, while the spectators clap 
their hands and stamp their feet as the spirit moves them. 

The typical Ozark play-party is not arranged for any particular 
number of guests, and no special invitation is necessary; the news is 
simply ‘‘norated ’round’’ that there is to be a frolic over at so-and-so’s 
place, and anybody is welcome who cares to attend. Most of the parties 
at which I have disported myself drew people from a distance of five or 
six miles, which is a long ride over the rough mountain trails. Shortly 
after dark the guests begin to arrive; young people usually travelling on 
horseback or afoot, while the old folks come in wagons, or occasionally in 
Ford cars. The girls generally make some effort to ‘“‘dress up” for these 
affairs, but many of the young men are attired simply in heavy boots, 
hickory shirts, and overalls — which latter garments, for some reason or 
other, are known as “‘duckins.”’ 

The women usually go into the house immediately upon their arrival, 
but the cabins are too small to hold all the guests, so the men-folks wait 
their turns outside, where they stand about peering in at the doors and 
windows. At some play-parties no food is served, but often the dancers 
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are regaled with watermelons or apples, and sometimes there is a plate of 
sandwiches, or cold meat of some sort. The Ozark women do not drink in 
public, but the young men usually have a jug of whiskey out in the dark 
where the horses are tied, and drinks are free to anybody who wants 
them. There is a certain amount of clandestine love-making — which 
the hillman elegantly designates as ‘‘tom-cattin’”’ — and occasionally a 
party breaks up at dawn in a drunken riot, but on the whole I think there 
is less drunkenness and sexual irregularity than at most college dances. 

Nowadays, when a man “swings his partner’’ he puts his arm around 
her waist in something approximating the ordinary ballroom position, 
but the old folks tell me that this was never done in their ‘‘day an’ time.” 
The proper thing then was to “swing” with all four hands held high, 
alms together. Sometimes, as one old man told me with a reminiscent 
twinkle, a very daring girl would pretend that she was about to permit 
the waist swing by holding out her right arm, but she always laughed and 
pulled her elbow down before the boy could put his arm around her. 

The games usually commence inside the cabin, but if the weather is 
fine the whole party often moves out to the cleared space in front of 
the house, so that most of the games are played by moonlight, or in the 
dim light which flickers out from the open door and windows. In the 
summer time, particularly, the date of a party is usually fixed with due 
reference to the almanac, so that the “‘doin’s” may fall on a moonlight 
night. 

Although I have read some books and papers about the party-games 
as played elsewhere, and have referred briefly to this literature in connec- 
tion with each individual game, my reading has not altogether satisfied 
my thirst for information about the Ozark play-parties. Such questions 
as the age and origin of the games, the changes which they have under- 
gone in their successive migrations, the forces which have brought about 
these modifications, their obvious connection with balladry, their 
relation to the square dances and to modern school-children’s games — 
all these are matters of which I still know very little. I do know the songs 
and games as they are sung and played in the Ozarks, however, and it is 
this information that I shall try to record here, leaving all theoretical and 
scholarly considerations to specialists in these matters. 

Most of the songs presented in this paper were collected in south- 
western Missouri, in McDonald, Barry, Taney and Stone counties; a few 
items came from Benton, Carroll, Washington and Boone counties in 
northwestern Arkansas. It is impossible to acknowledge specifically the 
assistance received from many sources, but a special word of appreciation 
is due Mrs. Helen Chambliss and Mrs. Noah Chapman, of Anderson, 
Missouri, who have helped me in recording the melodies. Mrs. Marie 
Wilbur, Pineville, Missouri, Mr. Allen Woods, Pack, Missouri, and Dr. A. 
H. Pootford, formerly of Fayetteville, Arkansas, have also given gener- 
ously of their time and energy in the collection of material. 
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I. SKIP TO MY LOU. 


This is probably the most popular of all the play-party games, and 
was formerly well known in all parts of the United States. Gardner 
(JAFL 33: 123 —126)' gives seven “Skip Come a Lou” songs from Michi- 
gan. Hofer (Popular Folk-Games, 1907, p. 12) reports a similar song 
called “‘Skip-to-ma-Lou, my Children Dear” and says that the game is 
still played in the Southern States. Perrow (J AFL 26: 136) remarks that 
“lou is a common term for sweetheart in Eastern Tennessee.’ Sinclair 
Lewis (Our Mr. Wrenn, 1914, p. 182) spells it ‘Skip to Malue,” while 
Owen Wister (When West was West, 1928) named one of his stories ‘Skip 
tomy Lou.” Blair (J AFL 40: 98) gives several odd stanzas, and Richard- 
son (American Mountain Songs, 1927, p. 82) has a very good Southern 
variant. Belden (Song-Ballads and Other Popular Poetry, 1910, No. 145) 
quotes a song called “The Miller” which contains some “Skip to my Lou” 
lines. Ames (J AFL 24: 304) reports fugitive lines from this song in several 
other party-games. See also WeCgwood (JAIL 25: 270). Van Doren 
(JAFL 32:493) and Piper (JAFL 28: 276). The stanzas below were 
recorded from the singing of Mr. Carl Durbin, Pineville, Missouri. 

After chcosing partners, all the players join hands and form a large 
circle, while everybody sings: 
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Flies in th’ but-ter-milk, shoo flyshoo, Fliesin th’ but-ter-milk, 
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While this is being sung, one couple steps into the ring and chooses 
another boy, so that there are two men and one girl in the center, who 
hold hands and dance about the circle with a peculiar skip and double- 
shuffle step. The first boy and girl hold their hands high, the odd boy 
steps under the arch thus formed, and the first couple joins the circle 
again. The boy left alone in the ring calls in another couple, then he and 
the girl make the arch and join the circle, leaving the new boy alone in 


1 All references — J AFL are to Journal of American Folk-Lore, volume, 
page. 
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the center. Then he chooses another couple, and so on. Meanwhile the 
song goes on: 
Little red wagon, painted blue, 
Little red wagon, painted blue. 
Little red wagon, painted blue, 
Skip t’ my Lou, my darlin’. 


Dad’s ol’ hat got tore in two, 

Dad’s ol’ hat got tore in two, 

Dad’s ol’ hat got tore in two, 
Skip t’ my Lou, my darlin’. 


Purty as a redbird, purtier too, 

Purty as a redbird, purtier too, 

Purty as a redbird, purtier too, 
Skip t’ my Lou, my darlin’. 


Caint git a redbird, a bluebird ’ll do, 

Caint git a redbird, a bluebird ’Il do, 

Caint git a redbird, a bluebird ’ll do, 
Skip t’ my Lou my darlin’. 


2. WALTZ THE HALL. 

This song appears to be derived from “Skip to my Lou,’ but the 
hillmen themselves invariably insist that it is a different game. I have 
found no mention of it in the play-party literature. The game as described 
below is still popular in many parts of the Ozark hill-country, and the 
familiar melody was recorded from the singing of Mr. Carl Durbin 
Pineville, Missouri. 

All the players join hands and “‘ring up’’ with one couple in the center, 
as in the regular “Skip to my Lou” game. Everybody sings: 
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players dance about until they hear the second verse: 
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‘Then each man takes his own partner again, and they “waltz the hall,”’ 
that is, dance around the circle. The third stanza of the song has a line 
borrowed from “Skip to my Lou’’: 











Like right an’ left, of course you do, 
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Fourhands up an’ skip’ t’ my Lou. 














At ‘four hands up” both couples hold up their hands, form a little 
circle of their own, and turn around once. Then all sing: 
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Skip t’ my Lou, boys, skip t’ my Lou, When you’rethrough re- 
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mem-ber my call, Change them pards an’ waltz th’ hall. 




















The final verse is almost exactly like the first: 


Next couple out, couple on th’ right, 
Change them pards an’ waltz ’em out o’ sight. 


As these words are sung the original pair lead another couple into the 
center, and the first boy and girl chosen resume their places in the circle. 
And so it goes until everybody has ‘‘waltzed the hall.” Sometimes, just 
before the last verse is sung, everybody “goes right and left’”’ or executes 
the “‘once and a half and a half all round”’ figure, familiar in the ordinary 
country dances. 


3. THE MILLER BOY. 


Gomme (Traditional Games, London, 1898, I, pp. 28g—293) gives 
eight English versions of this song, and Wolford ( Play-Party in Indiana, 
1916, p. 67) prints one from Indiana, remarking that the tune was 
‘harmonized by Beethoven for George Thomson in 1624” and published 
in D’Urfey’s Pills to Purge Melancholy, 1, p. 169. Newell (Games and 
Songs, 1903, p. 102), reports several versions, Van Doren (J AFL 32: 490), 
has a good one from rural Ohio, while Ames (J AFL 24: 306) and Hamil- 
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ton (J AFL 27: 293) found it still popular at play-parties in Missouri. The 
words of the following variant are those which I noted down at play- 
parties in Benton County, Arkansas; the melody is from the singing of 
Mr. Carl Durbin, Pineville, Mo. 

In this game each boy takes his partner by her left hand, and they all 
form a double ring, with the girls on the outside. The odd man — the 
‘Miller Boy’’ — stands alone in the center of the circle. The players march 
round and round, singing: 
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oth-er in th’ sack, gals steps for-rerd an’ th’ men falls back. 

















As the ladies step forward the boys must get new partners — each man 
taking the girl directly behind him —- and the ‘‘Miller Boy’’ attempts to 
snatch a girl for himself while the change is being made. If he succeeds, 
the man who loses his partner is the next ‘Miller Boy.”” A number of 
variations are sometimes introduced in order to make the ‘‘Miller Boy’s”’ 
task more difficult. Sometimes they sing ‘“‘men steps forrerd an’ th’ gals 
falls hack,’’ or occasionally “‘all turn round an’ walk right back.” 


}. WE’ RE MARCHING DOWN TO OLD QUEBEC. 


Sandburg (American Songbag, 1927, p. 166) refers the last two verses 
of this song to ‘““My Pretty Little Pink,”’ which was popular in Kentucky 
in the late 1840’s, and is decribed as “‘a knapsack and marching tune with 
Mexican War references.”’ Newell (Games and Songs, 1903, p. 125) prints 
a Massachusetts version which he traces back to 1800, and thinks may be 
of Revolutionary origin. Van Doren (JAFL 32: 491.) found this song in 
Eastern Illinois, and Kittredge (JAFL 20: 275.) reports an almost 
identical version from Kentucky. Hamilton (JAFL 24: 303) calls her 
Missouri variant “Old Quebec,” and it is not very different from my 
Ozark song. See also Wolford (Play-Party in Indiana, 1916, p. 65), 
Mooney (/AFL 2. 104) and Wedgwood (JAFL 25: 27). The present 
version was contributed by Mr. and Mrs. Allen Woods, Pack, Missouri. 

This game is played very much like ‘“The Miller Boy,’ but whenever 
the words ‘‘an’ we’ll turn back’’ are sung each couple does an about-face 
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as quickly as possible. Two regularly appointed judges decide which 
couple is slowest in making the turn, and this couple is turned out of the 
circle. At the words ‘‘we’ll open up th’ ring” the circle is broken for a 
moment, and the boy and girl outside rush to get in before it can be 
closed against them. 














We’re march-in’ down to ol’ Que- bec, Whar th’ 
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Th’ war’s all over an’ we'll turn back 
To th’ place whar we first started, 

We'll open up th’ ring an’ receive a couple in 
To relieve th’ broken-hearted. 


My purty leetle pink, I used to think 

I couldn’t live well without you, 
But I'll let you know before I go 

‘Thet I don’t keer much about you. 


I'll put my knapsack on my back 
My rifle on my shoulder, 

An’ I'll march away to New Orleans 
An’ jine a band o’ soldiers. 


5. WEEVILY WHEAT. 

Sandburg (American Songbag, 1927, p. 161) reports this as an early 
play-party song from Indiana, and says that the game was “somewhat 
like the Virginia Reel.’’ Emma Bell Miles (Harper's Magazine, 109, 1904, 
p. 121) found the same dance-song used at play-parties in Tennessee and 
Kentucky, ‘It is not impossible,”’ she writes, ‘that the Charlie of these 
songs is the Prince Charlie of the Jacobite ballads. ‘Over the river, 
Charlie’ may or may not be an echo of ‘Over the waters to Charlie,’ for a 
large proportion of the mountain people are descended from Scotch 
Highlanders who left their homes on account of the persecutions which 
harassed them during Prince Charlie’s time, and began life anew in the 
wilderness of the Alleghanies.”” Mark Sullivan (Our Times, 1927, pp. 
158—159) gives texts from Indiana and North Carolina, and he also 
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suggests that the song refers to ‘“Bonnie Prince Charlie, of whom the 
Scots sang so much, and loved better than he deserved.” Wolford 
(Play-Party in Indiana, 1916, pp. 102—106) prints many verses, and 
says that the game was frowned upon as being too much like dancing. 
Newell (Games and Songs, 1903, p. 171) describes a children’s game called 
“Charlie Over the Water’ which seems to be a degenerate version of 
‘““Weevily Wheat.” Richardson (American Mountain Songs, 1927, p. 30) 
has a ““Weevily Wheat’ song from the Southern Appalachians. Blair 
(JAFL 40: 98—99) reports a Kentucky variant — she spells it ‘“Weavily 
Wheat.” For other texts see Hamilton (JAFL 27: 290), Piper (JAFL 
28: 278), Hofer (Children’s Singing Games, 1901, p. 38) and Van Doren 
(JAFL 32: 488). The following stanzas were supplied by Mrs. Carrie 
Baber, Pineville, Missouri, and the melody by Mrs. Mary Grant, Anderson, 
Missouri. 

The players form in two parallel rows, with the girls on one side and 
the boys on the other. The boy and girl at the opposite ends of their 
respective lines swagger out to the center and swing, then return to their 
places, to be followed by the next couple. When all have swung, the whole 
party parades about, swinging at intervals, after which the original lines 
are re-formed and the whole performance repeated. Sometimes a sort of 
Virginia Reel figure is introduced into the game. 
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Oh Charlie he’s a fine young man, 
Oh Charlie he’s a dandy, 
Charlie likes t’ kiss th’ gals 
An’ he kin do it handy. 


Th’ higher up th’ cherry tree 
Th’ sweeter grows th’ cherry, 
Th’ more you hug and kiss a gal 
Th’ more she wants t’ marry. 


Yes, Charlie he’s a fine young man, 
Oh Charlie he’s a dandy, 

An’ Charlie is th’ very lad 

Thet stole th’ striped candy. 
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Over th’ river t’ feed them sheep 
On buckwheat cakes an’ barley, 
We don’t keer whut th’ ol’ folks says 
Over th’ river t’ Charlie! 


6. OLD DAN TUCKER. 


Pound (Poetic Origins and the Ballad, 1921, p. 219) tells us that “Old 
Dan ‘Tucker’ was written by Dan D. Emmett, the early blackface 
minstrel who became famous as the author of ‘‘Dixie.’’ White (American 
Negro Folk-Songs, 1928, pp. 446—447) gives ten stanzas of Emmett’s song 
and points out (p.8) that it was used in minstrel shows and vaudeville 
as early as 1841. Asong called ‘“‘Get Out of the Way, Old Johnny Tucker” 
was published in 1850 (Negro Minstrel’s Song Book, 1850, p. 318) and 
has much in common with the “Old Dan Tucker’ series. Mark Sullivan 
(Our Times, 1927, p. 165) in describing the ‘‘Old Dan Tucker’’ game, says 
that the manner in which ‘‘Old Dan’”’ gets a partner was the precursor of 
the modern practice of “cutting in.’’ Hofer (Popular Folk Games, 1907, 
p. 58) mentions this game as ‘“‘an old American barn-dance’’ and remarks 
that ‘‘the common way of playing this is at present being revived in the 
ballrooms.’’ Wolford ( Play-Party in Indiana, 1916, p. 78) prints a text 
from Indiana, Ames (JAFL 24: 309) has a good Missouri variant, Heck 
(JAFL 40: 23) reports a stanza sung by school-children in Ohio, Blair 
(JAFL 40: 96—97) has an ‘Old Dan Tucker’’ song from the Kentucky 
mountains, and Van Doren (J AFL 32: 488—48q) sets down a text from 
rural Illinois. See also Wedgwood (JAFL 25: 272), Perrow (JAFL 
27: 131), Piper (JAFL 28: 284) and Gardner (JAFL 33: 116—117). 
The version presented below is that sung by Mr. Carl Durbin and Mrs. 
Carrie Baber, Pineville, Missouri. 

In this game all the players choose partners and form a big circle, 
holding hands. An odd boy is called ‘Old Dan,” and he stands alone in the 
center. Everybody sings lustily: 
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At the words “first to the right’ it is ““Old Dan’s’’ privilege to pull 
a girl out into the ring by her right hand, turn her around once, and thrust 
her back into her place again. When they sing ‘‘then to the left,”’ he takes 
another girl out by the left hand, and swings her as before. At the words 
“then to the one that you love best,’’ every boy swings his partner. It as 
at this moment that ‘“‘Old Dan’’ tries desperately to grab a girl for him- 
self, and if he succeeds the man who has lost his partner must be the next 
“Old Dan.”’ 

The following stanza is a sort of chorus, used to keep ‘“‘Old Dan’’ in the 
ring as long as possible, since he has no opportunity to get a partner 
while it is being sung: 
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If “Old Dan”’ really wishes he can use one girl for all three movements 
of the game, and thus be sure of getting himself a partner, but this is not 
considered the sporting thing, and he does not do it often — usually not 
unless he loses his temper. 

Several other verses are used as fillers in this game: 


Ol’ Dan Tucker is a fine ol’ man, 
Washed his face in a fryin’ pan, 
Combed his head with a wagon wheel, 
An’ died with a toothache in his heel. 


Ol’ Dan Tucker down in town, 
A-ridin’ a goat an’ a-leadin’ a hound, 

Th’ hound give a howl an’ th’ goat give a jump, 
An’ throwed Ol’ Dan a-straddle of a stump. 


Ol’ Dan Tucker he got drunk, 
Fell in th’ fire an’ kicked out a chunk, 
Fire coal got in Dan’s ol’ shoe, 
Oh my golly how th’ ashes flew, 
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7. PIG IN THE PARLOR. 


There are many references to this game in the literature. Wolford 
(Play-Party in Indiana, 1916, p. 81) records three verses and a long 
refrain; Ames (JAFL 24: 298) and Piper (JAFL 28: 283—284) print 
similar variants. Heck (JAFL 40: 22) reports a stanza of this song from 
a ring-game played by children in Cincinnati, Ohio. See also Gardner 
(JAFL 33: 117—118). The words and music which follow present the 
song as I heard it near Sulphur Springs, Arkansas. 

This play begins exactly like ‘“Old Dan Tucker,” except that the odd 
man in the center is called the ‘‘Pig.”’ All sing: 
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Your right hand to your pardner, 

Your left hand to your neighbor, 

Your right hand to your pardner, 
An’ we'll all promenade. 


As the ring is first formed, every boy has his partner at his right. At the 
words ‘‘your right hand to your pardner,’’ he releases her left hand and 
takes her right. When they sing ‘‘your left hand to your neighbor,” he 
drops his partner’s hand, steps over to the next girl, takes her left hand 
and makes one turn around her — then rushes back to grasp his partner’s 
right as the words “‘your right hand to your neighbor’ are heard for the 
second time. Then each boy takes his girl’s left hand again, and all 
promenade — march around in a circle. The “‘Pig’’ usually manages to 
snatch a partner for himself while these complicated changes are being 
made, and the man who finds himself without a partner must be the next 
‘Pig.”” When this occurs the game goes on exactly as before, except that 
the verse is changed to: 


We got a new pig in th’ parlor, 

We got a new pig in th’ parlor, 

We got a new pig in th’ parlor, 
An’ he is Irish too. 


Several other verses, not set to any definite tune, are sometimes 
shouted out at unexpected moments in order to distract and confuse the 
‘Pig.’”’ One of these runs about as follows: 


Pig in th’ pen an’ a three rail high, 
Bullet in th’ gun an’ th’ pig must die. 
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5. SHOOT THE BUFFALO. 


ville, Missouri. 


Wolford (Play-Party in Indiana, 1916, pp. 29—30) gives three good 
texts of this song, but no melody. For other references see Ames (J AFL 
24 :301), Hamilton (JAFL 27:33) and Perrow (JAFL 26: 137). The 
following text and melody were obtained from Mrs. W. E. Jones, Pine- 


In this simple game the couples all form a ring and dance about the 
room, singing at the top of their voices. When they come to the third 
line in each verse they change partners, and then promenade back to 
their original places in the circle. At some parties the first stanza is used 
as a refrain, being repeated before each of the succeeding verses. 











We'll shoot th’ buf-fa-lo, Yes, we’llshoot th’ buf -fa- 
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lo, We'll ral -lythrough th’ cane-brakes, an’ shoot th’ 


Rise ye up, my dearest dear, 
Present me to your paw, 

An’ we'll all march together 
To th’ state of Arkansaw. 


Whar th’ hawk shot th’ buzzard 
An’ th’ turkey stumped his toe, 

We'll rally through th’ cane-brakes 
An’ shoot th’ buffalo. 


I had a ol’ saddle. 

An’ I hung it in th’ loft, 
Along come a cowboy 

An’ cut th’ pockets off. 


Yes, he cut th’ pockets off, 
He cut th’ pockets off, 
Along come a cowboy 
An’ cut th’ pockets off. 


Th’ buffalo is dead, 
Cause we shot him in th’ head, 

We'll raily through th’ cane-brakes 
An’ shoot th’ buffalo. 
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Q. FOUR IN THE MIDDLE. 


Wolford (Play-Party in Indiana, 1916, p. 33) reports a longer and 
different version from Indiana, under the title ‘Coffee Grows in a White 
Oak Tree,’”’ and several lines relating to “Susie Brown’’ are found in her 
“Cuckoo Waltz’’ game-song (p. 36), which is also recorded by Sandburg 
(American Songbag, 1927, p. 160). See also Sandburg’s song “‘My Pretty 
Little Pink,” which he says was sung in Kentucky in the late 1840's 
(p. 166). The line “‘a great big house and nobody living in it’”’ is given by 
Piper (J AFL 28: 267) as part of a play-party song called ‘““Down in 
Alabama,”’ and Perrow (JAFL 27: 187) records a stanza of a Virginia 
song called ‘‘Coffee Grows on White Oak Trees.’’ The Ozark version which 
follows was taken down from the singing of Mr. Carl Durbin, Pineville, 
Missouri. 

Each man chooses a partner, and all the players form a large circle, 
holding hands, with one couple in the center. They all sing slowly: 
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The boy and girl in the center each choose another partner from the 
big circle, so that there are two couples in the center instead of one. Then 
everbody sings the old “Skip to my Tou” tune: 
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middle, youcaint git around, Hel-lo Su-san Brown. 


All this time the dancers “right and left,’’ and then proceed with 
several other verses: 


Big white house an’ nobody livin’ in it, 
Big white house an’ nobody livin’ in it, 
Big white house an’ nobody livin’ in it, 
Hello, Susan Brown. 
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Hump-backed nigger caint jump Josie, 

Hump-backed nigger caint jump Josie, 

Hump-backed nigger caint jump Josie, 
Hello, Susan Brown. 


Git out o’ th’ ring if you caint jump Josie, 

Git out o’ th’ ring if you caint jump Josie, 

Git out o’ th’ ring if you caint jump Josie, 
Hello, Susan Brown. 


As this last stanza is sung, the original couple dance out of the center 
and join the big circle again, leaving the second couple in the ring alone. 
The couple in the center then choose another boy and girl, and the game 
goes on as before. 


I0. JINGLE AT THE WINDOW. 


There are not many references to this song in the literature, but 
Wolford (Play-Party in Indiana, 1916, p. 96) prints an Indiana variant 
called ‘“Tideo.”” Another of her songs (p. 39) has one line about “the 
jingle of the window,” but the rest of it is very different from the Ozark 
game-song. Ames (J AFL 24: 311) has a Missouri variant called ‘‘Pass 
One Window Toddy-O.”’ See also Hamilton (JAFL 27: 294). The words 
and music of the following version were obtained from Mr. Carl Durbin, 
Pineville, Missouri. 

In this game the players choose partners and form a double ring, with 
the girls in the inner circle, so that each boy is opposite his partner. Then 
the boys march around in single file, while the girls stand still, and every- 
body sings: 
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When the complete circle has been made, each boy returns to his 
partner and swings her around once, after which they begin another 
march, singing: 
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Jin-gle jin-gle jin-gle jo, Jin-gle atth’ win-der ti - de - o, 


But this time the boy passes his own partner and swings the nex girl, 
and so on until every boy has swung every girl in the party. The words of 
the song are changed with each repetition — “‘pass two windows,”’ “‘pass 
three windows’”’ and so on. When every boy has swung every girl the 
game begins again as before, except that this time the boys make up the 


inner circle, while the girls march around in single file. 


II. WE'LL ALL GO TO BOSTON. 


Kittredge (/AFL 20 : 275) has a Kentucky game-song beginning 
“Goodbye, girls, I’m going to Boston,” and several similar lines occur in 
the ‘‘Go to Boston’”’ song given by Wolford ( Play-Party in Indiana, 1916, 
p. 49). The following variant was contributed by Mr. Carl Durbin, 
Pineville, Missouri. 

In this game the players form two parallel lines, with the girls in one 
row and the boys in the other. The couple at one end march forward 
between the lines, and then walk backward to their places again, while 
everybody sings the following verse, using the name of the girl who is 
marching: 
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Then the same couple march forward again, but this time the boy 
stops at the head of the boys’ line, while the girl leads all the girls in 
marching around the whole group of boys, all singing: 


Come along, gals, let’s go t’ Boston, 

Come along, gals, let’s go t’ Boston, 

Come along, gals, let’s go t’ Boston, 
T’ see thet couple married. 


When the girls have returned to their places, the first boy leads all the 
others in marching around the girls’ line, singing: 


Saddle up, boys, an’ let’s go with ’em, 

Saddle up, boys, an’ let’s go with ’em, 

Saddle up, boys, an’ let’s go with ’em, 
T’ see thet couple married. 


Then the next couple march down from the head of the lines and go 
through the same performance, and so on until everybody has “been to 
Boston.’’ In some cases each verse is sung twice in succession, or even 
three times, in order to give plenty of time for the marching. 


12. OLD BRASS WAGON. 

Sandburg (American Songbag, 1927, p. 159) has six verses of a similar 
song, which he says was popular with pioneers in Indiana, Missouri 
and Iowa. Blair (J AFL 40: 97) tells us that the Kentucky mountaineers 
sing ““The Old Brass Wagon’”’ to the tune of ‘‘Liza Jane,” adding that 
“the intricate crossing in the dance resembles the spokes of a wagon 
wheel, hence the name.’’ Hamilton (JAFL 27: 298, 302) prints many 
stanzas from northeast Missouri. See also Wolford (Play-Party in 
Indiana, 1916, p. 76), Piper (J AFL 28: 282) and Ames (JAFL 24: 307). 
The following version is the one most popular near Southwest City, 
Missouri; Mr. Allen Woods, Pack, Missouri, supplied the melody, which is 
very similar to that used in the ‘““We’ll All Go to Boston” game. 

The boys form in one line, and the girls in another. ‘The first couple 
walk hand in hand down the lines, then swing at the words “‘you are the 
one, my darling.’’ With the next verse they separate, and the boy goes to 
the other end of the line and swings the girl at that end, while the girl is 
swinging a boy at the opposite end of the boys’ line. Next comes a sort of 
“Virginia Reel’ figure, then the original couple return to their places. 
The next couple now walk down the line, and so on until all have swung. 
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way withth’ ol’ brass wag-on, You are th’ one, my dar - lin’, 


One wheel off an’ t’other one a-draggin’, 

One wheel off an’ t’other one a-draggin’, 

One wheel off an’ t’other one a-draggin’, 
You are th’ one, my darlin’. 


13. WE’LL ALL, GO DOWN TO ROWSER’S. 


G. M. Miller (University Studies, University of Cincinnati, I, p. 31) 
mentions a game called ‘““We’re Marching Down to Rauser’s,” adding 
that ““Rauser was evidently a German saloon-keeper who kept good 
beer.”’ Wolford (Play-Party in Indiana, 1916, pp. 22—23) gives the 
words and music of an Indiana version, but says that it was not con- 
sidered a proper game for church members — too much like dancing. 
Hamilton (JAFL 27 : 290) prints a very similar song from Missouri. 
Pound (American Ballads and Songs, 1922, No. 119) found a version 
which contains two stanzas of ‘‘Pig in the Parlor,” and is described as 
“a game-song from Iowa.”’ Van Doren (JAFL 32 : 492) calls his Illinois 
variant “‘Going Down to Rowsie’s,” but it is not very different from 
Wolford’s song. See also Ames (JAFL 24 : 298) and Gardner (JAFL 
33 : 122). I am indebted to Mr. Clyde Sharp and his friends at Noel, 
Missouri, for the following text. The tune is the same one used in the 
“Pig in the Parlor’’ game. 

This game is played very much like ‘‘Old Brass Wagon,” but at the 
words ‘‘good lager beer’ each boy and girl bow very low in an exagge- 
rated, clownish fashion, and cut a similar caper at ‘“‘corn whiskey clear.” 
The girl often grasps her skirt at either side and spreads it out sidewise 
as she makes this bow. 


We'll all go down to Rowser’s, 

We'll all go down to Rowser’s, 

We'll all go down to Rowser’s, 
For there they have the beer. 


Good lager beer, good lager beer, 

Corn whiskey clear, corn whiskey clear, 
We won't go home till mornin’, 
An’ then we won’t go home. 
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We'll dance all night, 
Till broad daylight, 

We won't go home till mornin’, 
An’ then we won’t go home. 


We won't go home till mornin’, 

We won’t go home till mornin’, 

We won't go home till mornin’, 
We won't go home at all. 


14. MOLLY BROOKS. 


Wolford (Play-Party in Indiana, 1916, p. 71) found a similar game 
popular in Indiana, but it does not seem to have been well known in 
other parts of the country. The version here recorded is from the singing 
of Mr. Allen Woods, Pack, Missouri. 

In playing ‘Molly Brooks” the dancers form in two parallel lines, the 
girls on one side and the boys on the other. The boy and girl at one end 
swing first, then swing with the couple next them in line, and so on until 
every girl has been swung by the first boy, and every boy has swung the 
first girl. Sometimes those whom the leaders have passed continue to 
swing right and left, so that the whole room is full of whirling dancers 
before the first couple reach the end of the line. 
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turn, Mol-ly Brooks has gone t’ th’ isle, an’ I hopeshe’llnev-er re-turn. 


I5. IN EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND SIXTY. 


Ames (JAFL 24: 314) reports a similar text from Boone County 
Missouri, but her melody is very different from the one used in the Ozarks. 
I have found no other mention of this game in the play-party literature. 
I have heard several slightly different versions; the one which follows 
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was sung for me by Mr. Allen Woods, Pack, Missouri, and by Dr. A. H. 
Pootford, who heard the song at Fayetteville, Arkansas. 

‘The song is known to many of the old settlers, but it appears that the 
game has not been played in this locality for many years, and the figures 
of the dance have been forgotten. 
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16. SUGAR AND TEA. 


I do not find many references to this game in the literature, but it is 
still well known in many parts of the Ozark country. Thomas W. Talley 
(Negro Folk Rhymes, 1922, p. 81) prints a play-song containing the 
following lines: 


Bring through yo’ Sugar-lo’-tea, 
Bring through yo’ Candy, 

All I wants is to wheel an’ tu’n, 
An’ bow to my Love so handy. 


falley explains further (p. 84) that ‘‘Sugar-lo’-tea and Candy are nick- 
names applied in imagination to the women engaged in playing the Play 
Song.”’ 

As in ‘“‘We’ll All Go to Boston” and similar games, the players form 
in two parallel lines, with the boys in one line and the girls in the other, 
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so that each boy stands opposite his partner. Then the boy at the extreme 
right leads his girl down the aisle, while everybody sings: 

















Lead her up t’ sug-ar an’ tea, Leadher up t’ can- dy, 

















you swing round thetsug-ar an’ tea, While Iswing round thet dan-dy. 


With this he brings her back to the starting point, and swings her 
around as they all sing: 


Hi oh thet sugar an’ tea, 
Hi oh thet candy, 

You swing round thet sugar an’ tea, 
While I swing round thet dandy. 


Then the boy struts down the aisle alone, and swings the last girl on 
the other end of the line, while his partner dances with the fellow nearest 
her in the row of boys, all singing lustily the while. After this the first 
boy returns to his partner, and they swing as before. Then the boy takes 
the next girl, and the girl the next boy, and so on until everybody has 
participated in the swinging. The first couple then retire to the foot of the 
lines, and the next couple go through the same performance. 


17. GREEN GRAVEL. 


“Green Gravel”’ is an old Irish song, and I have been told that the first 
stanza is connected with the Irish Catholics’ hatred of the Masonic 
fraternity. The Ozark natives know nothing of this, however, and do not 
connect ‘‘free meshin’’ with “freemason” at all. Newell (Games and 
Songs, pp. 71 and 242) gives several similar songs, and points out that 
‘‘freemasons’’ is sometimes changed to ‘free maidens,” while ‘‘ashamed” 
becomes ‘‘arrayed.”” Perrow (JAFL 26: 139) records two stanzas from 
Mississippi, in which it is the ‘‘fern nations” which are “ashamed to be 
seen.” Gardner (JAFL 33: 100) gives two versions of a ‘‘Green Gravel” 
song from Michigan, and Heck (JAFL 40: 15) found the game played by 
school-children in Ohio. The words of the following variant were commu- 
nicated by Dr. A. H. Pootford, formerly of Fayetteville, Arkansas, and 
the melody was set down for me by Miss Van Higgins, Pittsburg, Kansas. 

In this game the players all hold hands and dance around in a circle 
while they sing: 
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When the last line is sung, Lizzie turns about and walks backward. 
Then the verse is repeated with another name instead of Lizzie, and so on 
until all the players are dancing backward. 


18. OLD JOE CLARK. 


There are many references to the ‘““Old Joe Clark’’ songs in the play- 
party literature, usually under the title “Liza Jane.” Blair (JAFL 
40: g7—98) prints a good Kentucky variant. White (American Negro 
Folk-Songs, 1928, pp. 28 and 337) has several Negro versions from North 
Carolina, and Sandburg (American Songbag, 1927, pp. 132 and 308) 
offers two good Southern Appalachian texts. Cox (Folk-Songs of the 
South, 1925, p. 495) records an ‘‘Old Joe Clog” song from West Virginia, 
and there is at least one good text set down by Payne (Publications of 
the Folk-Lore Society of Texas, I, p. 33). There are phonograph records, 
too, (Columbia 15108—D; Victor No. 20302) but they hardly do justice 
to the song. Edmands (JAFL 6: 131) reports eight stanzas from the 
North Carolina mountains. For further references see Halliwell (Nursery 
Rhymes, 1842, p. 135), Perrow (JAF L 25: 152; 28: 176) and Scarborough 
(On the Trail of Negro Folk-Songs, 1925, pp. 8, 169, 192, 227). 

Although the old-time dancers are unanimous in contending that ‘‘Old 
Joe Clark” is a regular party-game, played with ‘‘figures’” as fixed and 
definite as ‘‘Weevily Wheat” or ‘‘Old Dan Tucker,”’ my own observations 
do not support this contention. The game as I have seen it played is a 
wild medley of elements from other games, and the fact that the same tune 
is played by fiddlers at the ‘‘square’’ dances still further complicates 
matters. Occasionally some gifted player, with a shrill whoop to attract 
attention to himself, breaks into a sort of jig or breakdown, while the 
chorus is sung loudly by the other dancers who gather about him. And I 
have attended two parties in which all figures were dispensed with, and 
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the players simply ‘‘paired off’ and danced about in couples — a crude 
imitation of the modern ‘‘round”’ dances introduced by the tourists. 
except that there was no music save the singing of the players. The 
following verses were written down for me by Mrs. Emma Chambliss, who 
heard them sung by an old woman in McDonald County, Missouri. 
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Round an’ round,ol’ Joe Clark, I aint got long to _ stay. 


I went up on th’ mountain top 
A-huntin’ sugar cane, 

Stuck my foot in a holler log 
An’ out jumped Liza Jane. 


I went down t’ ol’ Joe Clark’s, 
Went right in th’ door, 

He slep’ on th’ ol’ feather bed, 
An’ I slep’ on th’ floor. 


I tuck her down t’ ol’ Joe Clark’s, 
Didn’t know whar t’ put her, 

She hung her hat on th’ table leg 
An’ stuck her foot in th’ butter. 


This is the version favored by Mr. Clyde Sharpe, Noel, Missouri: 


Ol’ Joe Clark’s a preacher, 

He preached all over th’ plains, 
Th’ highest text he ever tuck 
Was high, low, jack an’ th’ game. 
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Chorus 
Ti ral de dal de dal de, 
Ti ral de dal de ay, 
Ti ral de dal de dal de, 
Ti ral de dal de ay. 


Ol’ Joe Clark he hed a dawg, 
As blind as he could be, 
But ever’ time he treed a coon 
He swore thet dawg could see. 


Ol’ Joe Clark he hed a wife, 
He set her on a shelf, 

I tuck her down an’ kissed her twice 
An’ I clum up thar myself. 


She throwed her arms around my neck, 
She kissed me twice an’ cried, 

She said I was th’ sweetest thing 
Thet ever lived or died. 


If I had a needle an’ thread 
As fine as I could sew, 

I’d sew her on to my shirt-tail 
An’ dawn th’ river we’d go. 


Mrs. Mary Grant, Anderson Missouri, adds the following stanzas to the 
“Old Joe Clark’ song: 


I went up on th’ mountain top 
An’ give my horn a blow, 

An’ ever’ gal in New Orleans 
Says: Yonder comes my beau. 


I went down t’ ol’ Joe Clark’s, 
Th’ house was all alone, 

An’ so I et th’ meat all up 
An’ left ol’ Joe th’ bone. 


I went down t’ Shoo-fly’s, 
An’ Shoo-fly wasn’t in, 

I set down on th’ red-hot stove, 
An’ I got right up agin. 


I went up th’ new cut road, 
An’ she come down th’ lane, 

I throwed my hat in th’ corner fence, 

An’ scared out Liza Jane. 
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Ig. THE BROWN JUG. 


I have not been able to find any reference to this particular song in the C: 
play-party literature. Gardner (J AFL 33: 109—110) gives the ordinary east 
“Little Brown Jug’’ as a game-song, but has no information as to how the of h 
game was played. It may be somehow connected with the “Bounce he ¥ 
Around” song reported by Ames (JAFL 24: 2096). I have heard several was 
slightly different versions in the Ozarks; the one which follows is that Pine 
sung by Mr. Allen Woods, Pack, Missouri. The melody is similar to one of she | 


the familiar ‘Skip to My Lou” tunes. The “Brown Jug” is no longer the 
popular in this vicinity, and I have never seen it played, or been able to 
find anybody who could give me a description of the game. if 
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I sent my brownjug down t’ town, I sent my brown jug 











down t’ town, I sent mybrownjugdownt’ town, Tralde al de ay! S 





Hit come back all flounced around, 

Hit come back all flounced around, 

Hit come back all flounced around, 
Tral de al de ay. 


20. ACROSS THE HALL. 
This simple game is very popular in certain parts of the Ozark country, 









































and is known to very many people, but I have never been able to find N 
any reference to it in the literature of the subject. The song has only one une 
verse, which I have recorded from the singing of Mr. Allen Woods, Pack, Ind 
Missouri. by 
The game begins with the players standing so as to form a single large _ 
circle, with each boy on his partner’s right. At the first words of the song #- 
each boy crosses to a girl on the opposite side, and swings her about as dar 
indicated. At the end of the verse the boys return to their original (J. 
partners, and promenade to the left, chanting something that sounds like (J. 
“‘la-de-da-de-da-da.”’ of J 
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21. ROXIE ANN. 


Carl Van Doren (JAFL 32: 492) has a text of ‘‘Roxie Ann” from 
eastern Illinois, but he did not record the melody, and has no description 
of how the game was played. “It was sung by settlers from Kentucky,”’ 
he writes, ‘‘and may possibly be of Negro origin.’’ The present version 
was contributed by Mr. Jay L. B. Taylor and Mrs. Marie Wilbur, both of 
Pineville, Missouri. Mrs. Wilbur recognized this verse as part of a game 
she had played some thirty years before, but could not recall any more of 
the song, or remember how the game was played. 
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Rox-ie Ann’s a_ fool-in’ gal, She foolsme all th’ while, 
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She’sbeena long time fool-in’, fool-in’, She’s been a long time fool-in’ me. 


I’m goin’ t’ tell my Maw on you, 
I’m goin’ t’ tell my Paw, 

She’s been a long time foolin’, foolin’, 
She’s been a long time foolin’ me. 


22. THE JUNIPER TREE. 

Wolford (Play-Party in Indiana, 1916, p. 80) records a similar song 
under the title “Old Sister Phoebe,” and says that it was played in 
Indiana about 1891. Parker (J AFL 20: 248) mentions it as a game played 
by North Carolina mountaineers. Piper (JAFL 28: 268) gives six 
verses of a “Juniper Tree’ song from Nebraska. Van Doren (JAFL 
32: 489) reports a similar song from eastern Illinois, and describes the 
dance as a sort of kissing game played with a hat. See also Hamilton 
(JAFL 27: 300), Newell (Games and Songs, 1903, p. 57) and Gardner 
(JAFL 33: 107). Also Wedgwood (J AFL 25: 272) and Shearin (Syllabus 
of Kentucky Folk-Songs, 1911, p. 37). The melody as given below is from 
Mrs. Marie Wilbur, Pineville, Missouri, and the text supplied by Mr. 
William Lewis, Anderson, Missouri. 

The “Juniper Tree’ song is remembered by many people in the Ozark 
country, but the game is no longer played, and it is difficult to get much 
definite information about it. Mr. Lewis remembers only that it was a 
ting game, with one person seated in the center of the circle. The players 
march around singing, and at the words ‘“‘keep your hat on” somebody 
puts a hat on the head of the seated player, who then chooses another 
person to take his place in the center. 
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So keep your hat on, it will keep your head warm, 
An’ take a sweet kiss, it won’t do you no harm, 

Hit will do you much good I am shore, I am shore, 
Hit will do you much good I am shore. 


I have one sonny an’ he is my own, 
He’s allus complainin’ of stayin’ at home, 
So rise you up sonny, go git you a wife, 
So rise you up sonny an’ go. 


23. MY PAPPY HE WILL SCOLD ME. 


Ames (JAFL 24: 298) includes two similar verses in her ‘We'll All 
Go Down to Rowser’’ song, but many Ozarkers tell me that these stanzas 
belong to a very much older game, the tune of which seems to have been 
forgotten. The words below were furnished by Mr. Jay L. B. Taylor, 
Pineville, Missouri. Taylor said that he knew it very well some thirty 
years ago, but cannot now recall how the game was played. 


My Pappy he will scold me, scold me, scold me, 
My Pappy he will scold me, for stayin’ out all night. 


My Mammy she’ll uphold me, uphold me, uphold me, 
My Mammy she’ll uphold me, an’ say I done jest right. 


24. KING WILLIAM WAS KING JAMES’ SON. 

Newell (Games and Songs, 1903, pp. 73—75 and 247) gives several 
versions of this song, some of which are used in a singular game played 
with hats, and refers to a ‘‘kissing round” played in the Middle West and 
South. He traces some connection between this song and the old Swedish 
ballads of Folke Algotson, who lived in the thirteenth century. See also a 
comment (J/AFL 16: 298) where it is said that the game is of English 
origin and represents recruiting in war time. Spinney (JAFL 34: 111) 
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gives a North Carolina version called “King William Was King George's 
Son.”’ Gardner (J AFL 33: 107—108) has three good Michigan texts. See 
also Van Doren (JAFL 32: 493), Belden (Song-Ballads and Othe: 
Popular Poetry, 1910, No. 143), Hamilton (JAFL 27: 295) and Ames 
(JAFL 24: 313). The following verses were sung for me by Mrs. Carrie 
Baber, Pineville, Missouri, but the melody here set down is that furnished 
by Miss Wilma Wilhoit, Anderson, Missouri. 

This is another ring game, in which all the couples join hands and form 
a big circle, with one odd boy in the center. Those in the circle dance 
about as the first stanza is sung, but halt to sing the second, while the boy 
in the middle walks around scrutinizing each girl in turn. At the beginning 
of the third stanza he kneels before one of the girls, bows his head and 
kisses her hand. This done, he rises and steps into the line beside her, and 
the man whose place he takes must go into the center and be the next one 
to represent King William. 


King Wil-liam was King Jame-s’s son, Up- 
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Go choose to th’ East, go choose to th’ West, 
Choose th’ gal thet you love best, 

If she aint hyar to take your part, 
Choose another with all your heart. 


Down on this carpet you must kneel. 
Shore as th’ grass grows in th’ fiel’, 
Salute your bride an’ kiss her sweet, 
An’ then you may rise upon your feet. 


25. SALLY GOODIN. 


This song was popular at the Ozark play-parties of thirty-five years 
ago, but nobody seems to remember much about how the game was 
played, beyond the fact that it began with each two couples forming a 
ting — the ‘eight hands up an’ round we go”’ of the ordinary country 
dances. Mrs. Carrie Baber, Pineville, Missouri, furnished the accom- 
panying text, and the melody was supplied by Mr. William Lewis, 
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Anderson, Missouri. Mr. C. O. Pingry, Pittsburg, Kansas, tells me that he 
heard a similar song in West-Central Missouri about thirty years ago. 
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Swing Sally Goodin, 
Swing Gran’maw, 
Ever’ body rag 
T’ please Gran’paw. 


I looked down th’ road, 
Seed somthin’ runnin’, 
An’ I thought t’ my soul 
Thet I seed Sally comin’. 


Swing Sally Goodin, 

An’ then t’ your taw! 
An’ then t’ th’ gal 

From Arkansaw. 


I love my pie, 
I love my puddin’, 
I love thet gal 
They call Sally Goodin. 


26. THE NEEDLE’S EYE. 

Walford (Play-Party in Indiana, 1916, p. 72) reports this song from 
Indiana, and remarks that the words are very different from those of 
the original English game. For other American texts see Hofer (Children’s 
Singing Games, 1901, p. 17), Hamilton (J AFL 27: 298), Piper (JAFL 28: 
263), Newell (Games and Songs, 1903, pp. 91 and 241) and Gardner 
(JAFL 33: 115). The following stanzas were supplied by Mr. Allen 
Woods, Pack, Missouri, and the melody by Miss Wilma Wilhoit, Anderson, 
Missouri. 

In playing this game one boy and girl stand still with clasped hands 
held high, so as to form an arch. The other players hold hands and dance 


1 The word ‘aw, according to Mrs. Baber, signifies a man’s original partner 
in the game. 
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through the arch in single file, and at the words “‘Because I wanted you,” 
the couple forming the arch drop their arms so as to catch one of the 
dancers. When a girl is caught she takes her position behind the girl in 
the arch, while the boys fall in behind the boy. Each of these players 
clasps the person in front around the waist, and all pull together to 
break the arch. When the arch is broken the two arch-makers join the line 
of dancers, and a new arch is formed by the boy and girl next in line. 

















man-y a beauhave I let go, Be-cause I want-ed you. 


I don’t want him, I don’t want her, 
The thread that tells us true, 

Oh many a lass have I let pass 
Because I wanted you. 


27. RAZ-MA-'TAZ-A-MA-TEE. 

This is the Ozark version of a very old game-song, which Wolford 
(Play-Party in Indiana, 1916, pp. 52—53) calls “Here Come Four Dukes 
A-Riding’”” — common in many parts of the United States. Newell 
(Games and Songs, 1903, pp. 46—47) traces it back to “Three Kings,”’ 
which is a ‘“‘rude and remarkable variety”’ of the still older ‘“Knights of 
Spain,”’ still played in many European countries. Gomme (Traditional 
Games, 1894, II, pp. 233—253) lists thirty British versions, and regards 
the game as ‘‘a distinct survival or remembrance of the tribal marriage,”’ 
contending that the last line of each verse represents ‘‘an old tribal war 
cry.” The game was formerly popular at the Ozark play-parties, but has 
now degenerated into a school-children’s play. Mrs. Marie Wilbur, Pine- 
ville, Missouri, recalls the following stanzas. 

The players form in two parallel lines, boys in one row and girls in the 
other, about ten paces apart. The boy on the left advances with a pecu- 
liar skipping step, singing loudly: 
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Then the ‘boy returns to his place, and all the girls dance toward the 


boys’ line as they sing: 


Whut are you ridin’ hyar for, 
Hyar for, hyar for, 

Whut are you ridin’ hyar for, 
Th’ raz-ma-taz-a-ma-tee. 


Upon this the girls return to their former position, and the next boy 
skips forward and sings: 


I’m ridin’ hyar t’ git married, 
Married, married, 

I’m ridin’ hyar t’ git married, 
Th’ raz-ma-taz-a-ma-tee. 


As this second boy steps back into line the girls all follow him, singing: 


Choose one of us, sir, 

Of us, sir, of us, sir, 
Choose one of us, sir, 

Th’ raz-ma-taz-a-ma-tee. 


And the next boy in line makes answer: 


You're all too ole an’ ugly for me, 
Too ugly for me, too ugly for me, 

You're all too ole an’ ugly for me, 
‘Th’ raz-ma-taz-a-ma-tee. 


As the girls skip forward this time they sing in a spirited fashion: 


We’re jes’ as good as you are, 
You are, you are, 

We're jes’ as good as you are, 
Th’ raz-ma-taz-a-ma-tee. 


Then the next boy advances and chooses one of the girls, and kneels 
before her as he sings: 


You're th’ fairest one I see, 
One I see, one I see, 

You're th’ fairest one I see, 
Th’ raz-ma-taz-a-ma-tee. 


And with this he leads her back with him to the boys’ line, and the 
next boy becomes the ‘‘duke,”’ so that the whole rigamarole is repeated 
until all the girls have been chosen. 


28. THE GIRL, I LEFT BEHIND ME. 


Wolford ( Play-Party in Indiana, 1916, p. 46) found this game popular 
in Indiana, and Hamilton (J AFL 27: 297) reported a similar version from 
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northeast Missouri. Piper (JAIL 28: 286) prints a text from Nebraska in 
which “If the tears don’t fall and blind me”’ is substituted for the second 
line in the third stanza of my Ozark variant. Finger (Frontier Ballads, 
1927, p. 63) has a western version in which this line runs “and the In- 
dians don’t find me.”’ Spaeth (Read‘Em and Weep, 1927, p. 16) says that 
the melody is an old Irish folk-tune, and was first written down in 1800. 
It was at one time, according to Chapple (Heart Songs, Boston, 19009, 
p. 514) a popular marching tune in the British army. The versatile Dalhart 
has made an excellent phonographic record (Columbia, No. 437—D), 
but the words are very different from those of the play-party song. ‘The 
words and music as given below were contributed by Mr. Clyde E. Sharp, 
Noel, Missouri. 

I took part in this game myself, some years ago, but have forgotten 
the figures, and can remember only that it is somehow similar to “Across 
the Hall.’’ Mr. William Lewis, Anderson, Missouri, says that ‘‘you just 
form a ring, change partners, and swing right and left. Then you balance 
to the next, and swing the girl behind you each time.” 


Oh swing that gal, thet pur-ty leet-Je gal, Th’ 
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slim roun’ th’ waist, Th’ gal I left be-hind me. 


Pardners t’ th’ right an’ a right hand round, 
An’ pat her down eighteen ninety, 

Then stop an’ swing thet purty leetle gal, 
Th’ gal I left behind me. 


If ever I see thet place agin, 
An’ a steer don’t kick an’ blind me, 
I'll stop an’ swing thet purty leetle gal, 
Th’ gal I left behind me. 


29. CAPTAIN JINKS. 

This song is doubtless derived from a war-time ballad of the same name, 
which was well known in New England in the early seventies, according 
to Wolford (Play-Party in Indiana, 1916, p. 28). My grandfather heard 
“Captain Jinks’ in Illinois shortly after the Civil War, but does not 
remember that it was used asa game-song. It was revived and featured in 
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a musical comedy called “Captain Jinks,’’ which played the Middle 
West about 1902 or 1903, as I recall. G. M. Miller (University Studies, 
University of Cincinnati, I, p. 31) remarks that it is of comparatively 
recent origin — not nearly as old as ‘“Weevily Wheat’’ or “‘Pop Goes the 
Weasel.” Piper (JAFL 28: 285), Ames (JAFL 24: 308) and Wolford 
(Play-Party in Indiana, 1916, p. 27) have all reported it from Middle 
Western play-parties. The song as given below was sung for me by Dr. A. 
H. Pootford, who learned it in Benton County, Arkansas. 

The players all “ring up” to form one large circle, made up of alternate 
boys and girls, so that each girl stands at her partner’s right. All girls step 
to the left as the first line is sung, and at the second line each stands stil! 
while her partner dances around her. When the third line is sung every- 
body swings, and at the fourth they all promenade and resume their 
original positions in the circle. 
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Well, Captain Jinks got drunk last night, 
Hit’s pass your lady to th’ right, 

An’ swing her round with all your might, 
For thet’s th’ style in th’ army. 


‘There are rumors of other and still older games in some sections of the 
Ozarks, but I have not been able to follow them up as I should have liked 
to do, or to find out anything very definite about them. It may be that 
this paper will attract the attention of some student who has the time 
and the energy to go into the matter more thoroughly. In recent years, 
however, the younger hill-people have come to regard the party-games as 
countrified and old-fashioned ; many of them now go freely to the square 
dances, and some of the more progressive even favor the modern round 
dances introduced by the tourists and summer colonists. It is only in the 
more isolated and backward mountain settlements, where the current 
civilization has not yet penetrated, that the play-party is still in vogue, 
and even here the “‘frolics’”’ are by no means as frequent or as popular as 
they were a decade ago. The play-party is passing, and another ten years, 
in my judgment, will see its total extinction in the Ozark country. 
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SUPERSTITIONS AND SAYINGS AMONG THE 
SOUTHERN HIGHLANDERS. 


BY HANNIBAL GERALD DUNCAN AND WINNIE LEACH DUNCAN. 


Among the Southern Highlanders, a group of people inhabiting the 
mountain counties of Alabama, Georgia, Kentucky, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia and West Virginia, there exists a 
wealth of folklore, found nowhere else in the United States. The pioneers 
to this region were direct descendants of the English, Scotch, Welsh, 
Irish, German, and Dutch Colonists. Driven into the mountains by the 
spirit of adventure and by the economic, social, and religious pressure 
brought about by the slavery régime, these people became isolated 
geographically and socially. As a result they have developed a very 
interesting social heritage.! 

Here we find preserved in comparative purity folklore once current in 
various parts of the world. From each mother country folksayings were 
brought over by the early settlers; through the introduction of slavery 
came folklore from Africa, and by contacts with the Indians the store was 
further increased. 

The superstitions and sayings of these people have developed definite 
characteristics. They are famed for their stolid silence: a grunt, nod, or 
glance of the eye is sufficient to express certain meanings. Two or three 
words often compose a semi-sentence perfectly clear to the native; but 
to the effervescent missionary or social worker seeking vivid contrasts, 
these terse phrases are nothing more than jargon. When the conditional 
clause is abbreviated and the result clause omitted, a mutilated sentence 
is the result. This remnant, however, is adequate for the native to express 
a complete thought. An example is: — 

(If you] wear ’fidite (asafetida) ‘roun’ [neck] [you are immune to 
contagious diseases. | 

On closer examination one finds that the omissions consist of groups 
of words, single words, syllables, and letters. Compensation, however, 
occurs in the addition of ‘‘h’’ to the beginning of certain words and “‘uh’’ 
at the end of certain other words. Although there are slight variations 
from locality to locality, in general, final consonants are omitted, vowels 
interchanged, vowels stressed and “h’’ added. These characteristic 
omissions and additions are illustrated in the following saying: 


Fawg [fog] runnin’ up (a) mount(a)in, sign uh rain; 
Fawg comin’ down, goin’ tuh clear up. 


‘For a further discussion of the early history of these people see “The 
Southern Highlanders,’’ by Hannibal G. Duncan, Journal of Applied Soct- 
ology, Vol. X, July-August 1926. 


17 
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This example also shows the frequent elisions so common among the 
Highlanders. The tendency to avoid any break in the flow of the sentences 
has been characterized as the “‘mountain drawl.’’ Just how this effect is 
produced remains a sealed art to the imitator. Omissions are made, extra 
syllables and letters appended, the voice modulated, and subtle facial 
expressions or gesticulations superadded; but the native alone knows 
how, when, or where these take place. This “Speech of the Land of 
Saddle-bags’’ has kept intact many of the English constructions and 
expressions of an earlier epoch.! 

The telephone, rural free delivery, and improved roads are breaking 
up the isolation and rapidly destroying the “Speech of the Land of 
Saddle-bags.’’ Only among the oldest of the native inhabitants do we find 
in their native purity the folk-sayings which are here recorded. 


HEALTH. 
Causes of defects: 
1. [Eating] jimson seed ull mak yuh crazy. 
2. A womun that’s big (pregnant) musn’t look at nothin’ (anything 
out of ordinary) or she’ll mark hit (child). 


Preventives and remedies: 
1. [If you] wear ’fiditi (asafetida) ‘roun’ [neck] [you are immune to 
contagious disease}. 
. Put sulfur in shoes, keep off flus (influenza). 
. Musn’ wash (bathe) on dog days, make sores. 
. Give nannie tea (liquid made from sheep excretion) fuh measles. 
. Bin’ hawg (bind hog) dung on jaws when mumps go down. 
. Put ax under bed fuh birth pangs. 
. Tu kére (cure) th’ rash have som’ un who ain’t seed its pappy blow 
in hit (its mouth). 
8. Give earth worm tea: hit’ll kore withered hand (paralysis). 
). Put a dirty sock ‘roun’ neck fuh sore thoat (throat). 
10. Take off warts: steal uh dish rag, rub over’em, hide hit; or, 
Pick blood out en ’em, put on grains uh corn, give ‘em tuh 
chickens. 


N Dunk W N 


a 


OCCUPATIONS. 
Farming: 
1. Sow cabbage [seed] when sign’s in head (signs of zodiac). 
2. Musn’ plant beans when sign’s in blossom. (You will have all 
blossom and no beans). 





1 Compare Raine, J. W. ‘Speech of the Land of Saddle-bags,’’ Quart. 
Jour. Speech, Educ., Vol to. 
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3. Plant corn in dark nights (wane of moon). 

4. Plant melons’ an’ cookumbers (cucumbers) when sign’s in twins. 

5. Plant yar water millions in fullmoon in May. (They will be round 
and large.) 

6. Hit’ll make hard (mature) corn till chesnuts bloom. 

7. Sprout on dark nights. (New growth will not start again.) 

8. Wean uh caf when sign’s in thu feet. (If weaned in the ‘heart’ 
it will ‘“‘bawl”’ itself to death.) 

g. Kill hawgs in the ol’ uv thu moon an’ it ’all go tu grease. 


Household duttes: 
1. Scour on light nights. [Scrub when moon is full so that the floors 
will be white. | 
2. Frolickin’ (menstruating) woman musn’ make kraut ur can fruit. 
(It will spoil.) 


WEATHER. 

1. Hang up black snake, mak’ it rain. 

2. Sun sets behin’ bank [of clouds], rain ‘fore Wednesday night. 

3. Fawg runnin’ up moutin, sign uh rain. Fawg cummin’ down, goin’ 
tuh clear up. 

4. See ah thousan’ leg: sign uv rain. 

5. Crows a gatherin’ up, goin’ uh be cold. 

6. Buzzards [flying] fore a cloud, goin’ uh be storm. 

7. Shucks thick, hard winter uh comin’. 

8. Dog-wood season. [Wet spell while dog-woods are in bloom. 

g. Corns uh hurtin’, goin’ uh rain. 

10. Gnats a bitin’, goin’ uh rain. 

11. Hoot owl: sign uh fallin’ weather (rain, snow, sleet). 

12. Rain fore seben (seven), quit ’fore leben (eleven). 

13. Groun’ hawg sees his shadder [on February second}, be bad 
[ weather] fu fawty days. 

14. Sun drawin’ water, goin’ uh rain; sun drawin’ win’, goin’ uh be fair. 


LUCK. 
Death: 
1. Miss a row [in planting], death [in the family] that year. 
2. Ringin’ in ears, sign uh death. 
3. Dream uh fresh meat (pork), death {in the family]. 
4. See a corpse in uh lookin’ glass, death [in the family]. 
5. Bird peckin’ on winder, death a comin’. 
6. Rain on coffin: death agin’ [that year]. 
7. Plant uh cedar: time’s big ’nuf tuh shade thu grave, yu'll die. 
8. Which’un (parent) a first child favors, ull die fust. 
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idship and marriage: 

. Rain on weddin’ day: be as many tears as rain drops. 

. Bad luck tuh walk on both sides uv a tree. (Two persons to allow 
an object to come between them.) 

Set on corner uv table: never marry. 

If yu get yur belly wet uh washin’, y’ull marry uh drunkard. 
Fam’ly uh girls musn’ keep black cat. (They won’t get married.) 


. Put pulley bone (breast bone) over door: marry firstin comes in. 


. Catch a snail, put ’im in box: he’ll make thu letters (initials) uv thu 
one v’ull marry. 
Pick up uh pin broad side: catch uh sweet-heart. 


. Sleep on uh piece uv weddin’ cake an’ y’ull dream uv thu one 


yu ll marry. 
Light uh match, name hit and hold hit: and if hit burns up, she 
loves yu. 


Ss* 


. Uh crowin’ hen an’ uh whislin’ gal always come tuh bad en’ (end). 
. Musn’t burn wood struck by litnin’. (Invites disaster.) 
. Squirt milk on toad’s back, cow ull guh dry. 


Bad luck tuh kill uh cat. 
Bad luck tuh meet uh woman [on a journey. 


. Lucky tuh fin’ uh four leaf clover. 


'Cook] cabbage on New Years, money all the year. 

Lef’ ’and eaches (itches), sign yu goin uh git money. 

Good luck tuh see new moon clear [of brush] over yur righ’ shoulder. 
Fin’ uh pin head tords yuh, dull luck [results]. 

Bad luck tuh take up ashes ’tween Christmas an’ New Years. 


Antidotes or means of controlling luck: 


zr. 


vit & 


~ 


NS 


Q. 


Carry uh grave yard rabbit’s lef’ hin’ foot fuh luck. 


2. Hang up hoss shoe fuh [good] luck. 


Peck on wood when yuh boast uv good luck. 


. Never say thankee fuh seeds. [They won’t sprout. 
. Drop yur book an’ yu'll ’ave bad lessons. Kiss it an’ yu'll ’ave 


good uns. 


. Tell uh dream ‘fore breakfas’ an’ hit’ll come true. 
. {If a] Jack o’ lantern gits atter yuh, turn yuh coat wrong side 


out’ards. 


. Spit on bottom sock tuh cure bad luck. 


[If a] Rabbit runs cross yur path, turn yur hat ‘roun’. (Wear your 


hat with the back part in front.) 
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Miscellaneous signs that foretell coming events: 

1. Drop uh knife, woman uh comin’; drop a fork, man uh comin’. 

2, Nose eaches (itches), some un uh comin’. 

. Righ’ ’and eaches: shake [hands] with uh stranger. 

_ [If you] take bread ’an got bread, somebody’s a comin’ hungry. 
5. [When you] drop a dish-rag, a bitch’s (whore) uh comin’. 

. Dream uv fire, goin’ uh be mad. 

. Dream uv niggers, goin’ uh be mad. 

. Lef’ ear burn, som’ uns talkin’ "bout yuh; righ’ ear burn, som’ uns 

praisin’ yuh. 
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THE ENGLISH, SCOTTISH, AND AMERICAN 
VERSIONS OF THE “TWA SISTERS’. 


BY ARCHER TAYLOR. 


The versions of ‘“The Twa Sisters’’ (Child 10) known in England and 
Scotland can be divided into two groups, English and Scottish, each with 
characteristic traits. The consequences which result from making such a 
division are of distinct importance both for this particular ballad's 
history and for ballad study in general. It will be most convenient to 
demonstrate the existence of these two groups before drawing any 
conclusions. 

Many readily recognizable peculiarities of one group can be pointed 
out in Child B, perhaps the best representative of the Scottish tradition. 
We are not endeavoring to show that Child B is the oldest or the best 
version of the ballad. For our purpose it suffices that Child B contains in 
unmistakable form many, perhaps all those details which are charac 
teristic of Scottish tradition. Whether these Cetails are original or not is, 
at least for the present, beside the point. They serve to identify the 
Scottish tradition, which includes the following texts: B, C, D, EK, F 
G, H, I, J, M,N, O, P, Q, W, X. The significant details are italicized in 
the following text: 


kh 1 There was twa sisters in a bowr,* 
Edinburgh, Edinburgh 
There was twa sisters in a bowr, 
Stirling for ay 
There was twa sisters in a bowr, 
There came a knight to be their wooer. 
Bonny Saint Johnston stands upon ‘Tay! 


2 He courted the eldest wi glove an ving, 
But he lovd the youngest above a’ thing.” 


; He courted the eldest wi brotch an kni/e, 
But lovd the voungest as his life.* 


‘Bz Cs, D1, B12, Fs, Ci, 33,4 +, O2, Ps, Ot; Gee: St, Bt; 
ball): J 1, W 1. The letter refers to the letter assigned to the ballad 
text in Child, English and Scottish Popular Ballads, and the number, to 
the stanza. Texts V—Y are found in Child I 493 ff. 

?C2,D3,E3,H2,1 2,02, 03, + V 3, W2. An obelisk (+) is prefixed 
to defective or corrupt versions. 
C224, 224 8 « ¥ 4. 
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4 The eldest she was vexed sair, 
An much envi'd her sister fair. 


Into her bowr she could not rest, 


5 
Wi grief an spite she almos brast. 

6 Upon a morning fair an clear, 
nd She cried upon her sister dear: 
th 
a 7 ‘O sister, come to yon sea stran, 
’s An see our father’s ships come to lan.’ 
to 
Ly 8 She’s taen her by the milk-white han, 


An led her down to yon sea stran. 


The younges!t| stood upon a stane,* 
st The eldest came an threw her in.! 


© 


10 She tooke her by the middle sma, 
: An dashd her bonny back to the jaw. 


‘O sister, sister, tak my han, 
n An Ise mack you heir to a’ my lan. 


_ 
— 


‘O sister, sister, tak my middle, 
An yes get my goud and my gouden girdle. 


~ 
NS 





' 13 ‘O sister, sister, save my life, 
An I swear Ise never be nae man’s wife.’*? 


14 ‘Foul fa the han that I should tacke, 
It twin’d me an my wardles make. 


' 3 2 \ 
: 15 ‘Your cherry cheeks an yallow hair® . 
Gars me gae maiden for evermair.’* 


. Sometimes she sank, an sometimes she swam, 
Till she came down yon bonny mill-dam. 


~ 
~ 


I 


a 


'C7E5, F4,G64,H6,M7,0 5, Q6, V 7. 
* This incremental repetition is preserved more or less well in several 
Scottish texts: C g—13, D 7—10, E 6—7, F 6—8, G 6—7, H 7—10, I 7—9, 
N 1o—11, P 7—10, Q 7—8, W 3—4. It must not be confused with the 
somewhat similar passage in R 5—6 and Y 6—7. 
C14, D16, Er2, F 18, H15, 112, M 14, O 9, P 19, Q 15, V 18, W to. 
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17 O ovt it came the miller’s son,* 
An saw the fair maid swimmin in.! 


K 


‘O father, father, draw your dam, 
Here’s either a mermaid or a swan.’*? 


I 
19 The miller quickly drew the dam, 
An there he found a drownd woman. 


You coudna see her yallow hair 
For gold and pearle that were so rare. 


nN 
— 
~ 


You coudna see her middle sma 
For gouden girdle that was sae braw. 


N 
a 


N 
N 


You coudna see her fingers white, 
For gouden rings that was sae gryte.** 


An by there came a harper fine, 
That harped to the king at dine. 


tN 
t 
Ww 


24 When he did look that lady upon, 
He sighd and made a heavy moan. 


25 He’s taen three locks* o her yallow hair, 
An wi them strung his harp sae fair.4 


26 The first tune he did play and sing, 
Was, ‘Farewell to my father the king.’ 


' In the great majority of Scottish versions it is the miller’s daughter rather 
than his son who sees the floating body. This spontaneous fission of the 
miller as in the English versions into miller’s daughter or miller’s son as in 
the Scottish versions is a frequent enough phenomenon. So too is the substitu- 
tion of a male for a female actor or vice versa. I list those versions which 
show fission but I make no note of sex: C 16, D 12, Eg, F 11, G 10, H 12, 
I so, B11, O07, P 12, © 14, ¥ 11, W ¢, 7. 

"C26, D213, Bso, P12, C23, 33, 1 3, M 22, N tg, | O08, ¢ P 13, O 22. 
V 12, W 6. Note that the Scottish nature of X 1 appears in its single stanza, 
so deeply and characteristically dyed is the fabric. The rhyme pointed out 
here is to be distinguished from swan; woman of R 9, S 1, Y to. 

$C 18—19, E 11—13, F14—15, M15, Nir, O10, O 14—15, V15, t W8. 
Apparently this passage of incremental repetition has exerted some influence 
on a previous passage; compare, e. g., B 12 and 22, which both mention the 
girdle. 
‘D 16, E 14, F 18, I 12, P 19, V 20, W to. 
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27 The nextin tune that he playd syne, 
Was, ‘Farewell to my mother the queen.’ 


28 The lasten tune that he playd then, 
Was, ‘Wae to my sister, fair Ellen.’ 


The traits which have been italicized are characteristic of the Scottish 
tradition and are not found in the English tradition. More traits might 
perhaps be found, but the present number will probably suffice for our 
purposes. A ballad which contains these details may be confidently 
asserted to be of Scottish origin. Of course there is always the possibility 
that one may find these peculiarities in a ballad from the south of 
England, but we need not take this possibility into serious consideration. 
Indeed it is a false and misleading caution to question this result without 
being able to adduce a single reason for doubt. So far as we know, 
and our knowledge is based on about thirty variants, — these details are 
not found in England. The situation is comparable to that of a botanist 
who asserts that palms grow only in the tropics. To be sure, palms may 
be found in Greenland, but he does not consider that possibility seriously. 
Nor need he, for his assertion is based on a relatively large number of 
observations, which are, be it noted, capable of being repeated at any 
time. Similarly our assertion that these characteristics are definitely 
Scottish is one which is based on a large number of instances. One might 
wish that the number were larger, but there is no occasion to feel greater 
uncertainty regarding the premises than does the botanist in the case of 
a rare plant. In one regard it might seem that the botanist has an advan- 
tage, viz., he can show that the palm is better adapted to warmer than to 
colder climates. Yet a moment’s thought makes it clear that the ballad 
student has, at least theoretically, the same opportunity. He can prove 
that these details are in striking accord with Scottish or English life, e. g., 
they may exhibit phrasal peculiarities explicable only in the light of 
Scottish or English tradition! or they may contain allusions to Scottish 
manners. Naturally such a proof is often more difficult of accomplishment 
than the botanist’s proof of climatic adaptation, but it is not always 
beyond attainment.2 In view of what has been said we accept the 


' An example of this in the English group is seen in R, which, as Child 
observes (I 140, note on R a), probably borrowed its introduction from 
Child 1 A, 1 B, which are both English ballads. This contamination could not 
possibly have occurred in a Scottish text. 

* Furthermore, the ballads can be compared to the botanist’s plants in 
another important regard, v7z., we can gather more if the number is in- 
sufficient for our investigation. This opportunity has been unduly neglected, 
but it nevertheless exists. Hardly any writer has brought together all the 
material on a particular theme and if one directs one’s efforts to finding new 
variants from a particular region, success is reasonably certain. And when the 
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italicized traits as tokens of the Scottish tradition, at least until such an 
assumption is shown to be false, and in accepting them in this way we do 
not hesitate concerning the sureness of our footing. 

In finding traits characteristic of English tradition we are confronted 
with serious difficulties. The English ballads are few in number, so few 
indeed that the absence of the Scottish traits is perhaps a more reliable 
mark than any other. Yet the geographical and chronological distribution 
of the English versions is such that we can see something of their develop- 
ment. The broadside of 1656, “The Miller and the King’s Daughter” 
(A), is followed by a version (Y) from the Wye valley which was sent to 
Bishop Percy before 1770. The remaining English ballads (or ballads 
deriving clearly from the English tradition), i. e., J, L, R, S, T! have 
been recorded since 1850. Only version S offers a serious problem. It is 
found in the Kinloch MSS, but concerning its source nothing is known.” 
Significant characteristics of the English tradition are pointed out by 
Professor Cox*® who did not note the bearing of his observations: “All 
three | West Virginia} ballads belong to the group represented by Child 
R, S, U, and Y, as is shown in particular by the refrain, the beaver hat, 
and the wicked miller.”’ Precisely these ballads, R, S, and Y—U was taken 
down on Long Island — are English and not Scottish ballads. Quite as 


printed sources fail us, oral tradition is still at our disposal. Perhaps Kaptén 
Dr. W. Liungman is the only person who has actually done just this thing. 
He found his materials for the study of the marchen ‘‘Prinsessan i jordkulan’’ 
(Aarne-Thompson 870) insufficient and deliberately set about collecting new 
texts from oral sources. He found more than a score of texts in this way and 
doubled the amount of material available for his study. See Liungman, 
En traditionsstudie dver sagan om Prinsessan i jordkulan (Aarnes 870), 
Gothenburg, 1925. 

1T omit U, the American version, for the moment. 

’ Professor G. L. Kittredge kindly writes me as follows under date of 
April 11, 1928: 

The fragment you mention [ i. e., S] is in Kinloch’s hand on a single sheet 
of two pages — once apparently loose but now bound in with the other 
leaves of the MS. The MS. is a collection, partly in Kinloch’s hand and partly 
in several other hands, but all gathered by Kinloch. This sheet is undoubtedly 
in Kinloch’s handwriting. The fragment is on the recto. On the verso is 
another song (Scottish, credited to Thomson — i. e. the song-book) also in 
Kinloch’s hand. There is no indication whatever of the source from which 
Kinloch derived the fragment. The sources of most of his orally derived 
ballads were Scottish women, but his MS. contains (in his own writing) a 
number of pieces of the broadside kind. There is no improbability in your 
conjecture that Kinloch got the fragment from an English source (perhaps 
oral, since it 7s a fragment). Indeed, I am inclined to think his source was 
English. The absence of Scottish dialect in the fragment would favor this 
conclusion. 


* Folksongs of the South, Cambridge, 1925, p. 20. 
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significant as the presence of the English traits is the total absence of the 
Scottish traits. The absence of a trait is just as important as any other 
mode of identifying a regional variation, although we must bear partic- 
ularly in mind the possibility that the trait has been lost in the natural 
processes of oral transmission. Further characteristics of the English 
tradition are the introduction: 


There was a king of the North Countree, 
And he had daughters one, two, three ;! 


the rhyme swan: woman in the stanza: 


‘O father, oh father, I see a white swan, 
Or else it is a fair woman;’” 


and the stanza: 
The miller was hanged on his high gate 
lor drowning our poor sister Kate.® 


More peculiarities of the English tradition can doubtless be found, but 
these suffice: the introductory stanza, the refrain, the beaver hat, - 
which distinguishes the later English tradition from the earlier, — the 
omission of the adjective “yellow” in describing the girl’s hair, the 
thyme swan: woman, the wicked miller and his death. It may again be 
pointed out that these traits are not necessarily old. In fact, we can see 
clearly enough that several of them are corruptions of the original ballad. 
We have thus demonstrated the existence of two distinct traditions in 
the ballad of ‘“The Twa Sisters.’’ A question which rises in our minds at 
once is the determination of the relation of American tradition to these 
groups. The most superficial survey reveals that the American ballads‘ 
never contain a detail characteristic of Scottish tradition. This complete 
absence of Scottish peculiarities makes it very unlikely that the American 
ballads took rise in Scotland. Such an argumentum ex silentio is naturally 
not conclusive, for one might maintain that all the Scottish traits had 
been lost in crossing the Atlantic. But the comparison with the English 
ballads settles the matter. Many striking similarities to English tradition 
are found, e. g., the introductory stanza,® the beaver hat as the lover’s 


‘R, Y. The stanza is perhaps borrowed from Child I A, 1 B; see Child 
I 140, note on to R a. Note that the contamination is a contamination of 
English ballads. See above p. 241 n. I. 

"Ro, S12, VY to. 

‘Rtg, S56. ¥ £2. 

'T,, Pound American Ballads and Songs No. 4; J. H. Cox Folksongs of the 
South No. 3. In the notes to these versions most, if not all, of the American 
ballads are listed. 

> Pound No. 4 B, Cox No. 3 A, /AF/ XVIII (1905) 130, 131, XIX (1906) 
233, XXX (1917) 286. A woman is found in Cox Nos. 3 B, 3 C, /AF/ XIX 
1906) 234, XXX (1917) 288. 
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gift,' and the failure to specify the hair as yellow. The American ballads 
follow the later English tradition, — which is at least as old as Y, Bishop 
Percy’s version of 1770, — in neglecting the harp and converting the 
story into a tragedy of jealousy and avarice which ends with hanging the 
miller on the gate.” We need not be more detailed in our analysis, for the 
conclusion is obvious. The American tradition is derived from English 
and not from Scottish sources. Defective, corrupt, and contaminated as 
the American tradition is, it is nevertheless of some value in giving in- 
formation about the English ballad. In this particular case we can go 
farther and point out that two stages of the English tradition have been 
preserved and that the existence of a third can be demonstrated. The 
oldest existent stage is that in the first recorded text (A), the broadside 
of 1656, which evidently maintained itself in oral tradition with some 
success, for the Welsh-English version (L,) recovered about 1850 is 
clearly its descendant. But the buffoonery of A and IL, e. g., 


1, 3 And what did he do with her fair bodye ? 
Fal the lal the lal laral lody 
He made it a case for his melodye. 
Fal, etc. 


And what did he do with her legs so strong ? 
He made them a stand for his violin. 


_ 


And what did he do with her hair so fine ? 
He made of it strings for his violine. 


vu 


And what did he do with her arms so long ? 
He made them bows for his violon. 


7 And what did he do with her nose so thin ? 
He made it a bridge for his violin. 


~ 


x 


And what did he do with her eyes so bright ’ 
He made them spectacles to put to his sight. 


And what did he do with her pretty toes ? 
He made them a nosegay to put to his nose. 


cannot be original. Behind this expansion lies a simpler narrative, more 
or less like the Scottish ballad but possessing no doubt peculiarities which 


1 Cox Nos. 3 A, 3 C, { Pound No. 4 B, + /AF/ XVIII (1905) 130, 131 
XIX (1906) 233, 234, XXX (1917) 286, 288. 
* This is general in the American ballads and need scarcely be tabulated. 
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marked it as English. Into the question of the relation of the English and 
Scottish ballads we need not enter now, for a full discussion will involve a 
comparsion with the Scandinavian forms.' The simpler English ballad 
which lies behind the broadside of 1656 was, we may conjecture, the 
source of the later English ballads, which, beginning with Y of 1770, have 
uniformly lost all trace of the harp and have converted the story into a 
penny dreadful. From this later English tradition spring the American 
ballads. 

An easy and obvious test of the correctness of our procedure is to see 
whether these distinguishing marks really do enable us to separate and 
identify versions of unknown origin, or, in other words, to forecast what 
sort of ballads we will find. It is no surprise to learn that Professor 
Belden has in his possession five unprinted American versions with the 
stanza : 

The miller was hung at his mill gate 
For drowning my sister Kate.” 


We can scarcely go wrong in conjecturing that these versions exhibit 
other peculiarities of the later English tradition and no traits belonging 
to the Scottish tradition. Or take an unprinted version which has fortu- 
nately come into my hands at this juncture: 


1 Two little sisters fair and gay, 
Sing I down, sing I down, 
Two little sisters fair and gay, 
The boys are bent on me. 
Two little sisters fair and gay - 
The younger had the older way. 


Refrain: 
I’ll be kind to my true love, 
For he is kind to me. 


2 Johnny fell in love with the younger one, 
The older didn’t have one bit of fun. 


3 Johnny bought the younger a gay geld ring,... 
Johnny bought the other a gay gold ring. 
The other did not have one thing. 


4 Two little sisters walking by the stream. 
The older pushed the younger in. 


1 See Modern Philology XXIV (1927) 486ff. 
* See Belden J/AFL XXX (1917) 287. 
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5 


At first she’d sink and then she’d swim, 
Till next she came to a miller’s dam. 


~~ 
~ 


The miller took by the hand, 
And brought her safely to the land. 


7 The miller stripped her of her gold, 
And pushed her back into the stream. 


N 


oe 


The miller was hanged! on the gallows high, 
The sister was burned at a stake close by. 


The refrain, the single figure of the miller, and his execution are enough 
to mark this extremely corrupt text as of English rise. It contains no 
Scottish traits. We are therefore not surprised to learn that it is an 
American version which I owe to the kindness of Professor E. M. Al- 
bright.” 

This simple and methodical comparison of texts attains several im- 
portant results. It defines regional varieties of this Anglo-Scottish ballad. 
The American texts are derived from one of these regional varieties, the 
English, and not from the other. This fact gives new importance to the 
American ballads, for they can be used to supplement the very scantily 
recorded English tradition. In such an employment of American ballads 
we must, however, be on our guard lest we overestimate their value, 
for they represent a late and perhaps corrupt stage of English balladry. 
When we have thus identified peculiarities belonging to the English and 
the Scottish traditions, one question which we have thus far avoided 
follows as an immediate consequence: Which trait is original? This 
question involves the relation of English and Scottish traditions and 
perhaps even the ballad’s whole history. To answer it we must call into 
court Scandinavian tradition and thus go beyond the bounds of our 
present undertaking. 


1 The informant said he was not sure whether it was hanged or hung. 
2 It was sung by the grandmother of one of her former students, Fred 
H. Sidney. 
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The Lexington Girl. 


THE LEXINGTON GIRL. 


BY MELLINGER E. HENRY. 


Borrowed names and borrowed robes are, of course, proverbial, and 
often go hand in hand. The bobbing up of old songs with what might 
variously be called assumed names, aliases, sobriyuets, according as you 
wish, is an interesting phase of these old melodies. Whence arise all the 
titles ? Are different communities prone to apply a local name as a stamp 
of ownership? Or are they influenced by some incident in their own 
neighborhoods ? Is the whole text sometimes appropriated to tell to the 
rhythm of music some absorbing event in the life of the community ? 
Certainly the tracing of the nomenclature of old songs offers something 
of the same interest as the variations of the songs themselves. 

The many different versions of folk-songs that have not depended on 
the printed page for their preservation or transmission are extremely 
interesting texts for the purpose of making studies in comparisons. Each 
version of the same song usually bears some mark of the dialect, social 
habits and customs, or even the topography of the community in which it 
has been sung. 

“The Lexington Girl,’ the text given below, was obtained by the 
writer from Mary Riddle, of Black Mountain, Buncombe County, North 
Carolina, who knows and sings a number of the traditional ballads of 
England and Scotland. The text is as follows: 


:. 
My tender parents brought me up, provided for me well. 
It was in the city of Lexington, they placed me in a mill. 
It’s there I met a pretty fair maid. On her I cast my eye; 
I promised her I’d marry her, and she believed a lie. 


2. 
I went into her sister’s house at nine o’clock at night; 
But little did the creature think at her I had a spite. 
I asked her to walk a little way, a little way away, 
And we would have a little talk and name a wedding day. 


. 
We walked a long, a lonesome, road until we walked through a desert 
plain. 
I drew a stake out of the fence and hit her in the face. 
She fell upon her bended knees; for mercy loud she cried 
And said, ‘Oh, please don’t murder me for I’m unprepared to die.” 
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4. 
Little attention did I pay unto her dying prayer, but only hit her more 
Until! I saw the innocent blood which I could (not) restore. 
I ran my fingers through her coal black hair; to cover up my sin 
I took her to the river side and there I plunged her in. 
5: 
On my returning home I met my servant, John. 
He asked me why I was so pale and yet so onward worn. 
I snatched the candle out of his hand and went to take my rest. 
For I could feel the flames of hell a-burning in my breast. 


6. 


Come all you people old and young 
And listen to my story: 
It’s always prove to your lover true 
And never let the devil get the upper hand of vou. 


Perhaps someone can interpret the puzzling “onward worn.’’ The 
“not” in the parenthesis was inserted by the writer. At first the mistake 
was made of identifying this song with ‘““The Jealous Lover” (38 of Cox’s 
Folk-Songs of the South and 43 of Miss Louise Pound’s American Ballads 
and Songs) to which it.offers some resemblance. Compare the following 
line from “The Lexington Girl” as given above: 

‘‘She fell upon her bended knees; for mercy loud she cried,” with this 
line from ‘“The Jealous Lover,”’ 

“Down on her knees before him she pleaded for her life.’’ The latter is 
based on the story of the murder of Pearl Brvan, of Greencastle, Indiana. 

Professor G. L,. Kittredge at once cleared the matter by pointing out 
that the song is a form of the old broadside ballad, ““The Wittam Miller,” 
and referred to his note in Cox’s Folk-Songs ot the South, No. 90, p. 311, 
which is as follows: 


“In West Virginia this ballad isknown as ‘The Tragedy’ and as ‘Johnny 
McDowell.’ It has been found in oral circulation in Virginia and Tennessee 
(Focus, tv, 370), Missouri (Belden, JAFL, 25:11), and Kentucky (Shearin 
and Combs, pp. 13,28). Belden has noted that it is a reduction of ‘The 
Wittam Miller’; of ‘The Berkshire Tragedy, or, Wittam Miller’ the Harvard 
College Library has English broadsidés of the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
century (Stone-cutter street, Fleet Market; J. Evans; Howard & Evans; 
Turner, Coventry; Pitts; of Roxburghe Ballads, Ed. Ebsworth, VIII, II, 629). 
According to an Edingburgh Chapbook of 1744 (catalogued by Halliwell, 
Notices of Fugitive Tvacts, Percy Society, XXIX, 90), the miller’s name was 
John Mauge and he was hanged at Reading (Berkshire) in that year. An 
American broadside of the early part of the nineteenth century (Boston, 
Corner of Cross and Fulton Streets) affords a condensed version: ‘The 
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Wittam Miller’ under the title of ‘“The Lexington Miller.”” A condensed text, 
‘The Cruel Miller’, substantially like the West Virginia version is found in 
modern English Broadsides (Catnach; Ryle; Such, No. 622): see also Journal 
of the Folk-Song Society, VII, 28, and of Baring-Gould and Sheppard, Songs 
of the West, IV, XXX.” 


While this article was being prepared Prof. Kittredge very kindly sent 
a copy of the American broadside in the Harvard Library referred to in 
the note just quoted. It is instructive to print it for the purpose of 
comparison : 


The Lexington Miller, 


Come all you men and maidens dear, to you I will relate. 
Pray lend an ear and you shall hear concerning my sad fate, 
My parents brought me up with care, provided for me well, 
And in the town of Lexington employ’d me in a mill. 


"Twas there I ’spied a comely lass, she cast a winning eye, 

I promis’d I would marry her if she would but comply: 

I courted her about six months, which caused us pain and woe; 
‘Twas folly brought us into a snare, and it prov’d our overthrow. 


Her mother came to me one day as you shall understand, 
Begging that I would appoint a day, and marry her at hand; 

It was about one month from Christmas, O, cursed be that day, 
The devil put in to my heart to take her life away. 


I was perplex’d on every side, no comfort could I find 

Then for to take her life away, my wicked heart inclin’d; 

I went unto her sister’s house at eight o’clock at night, 

And she, poor soul, little thought or knew I ow’'d her any spite. 


I said, come go along with me, out door a little way, 

That you and I may both agree upon our wedding day, 
Then hand in hand I led her on, down to some silent place; 
[ took a stake out of the fence, and struck her on the face. 


Now she upon her knees did fall, and most heartily did cry, 
Saying, kind sir, don’t murder me for I am not fit to die; 

I would not harken unto her cries, but laid it on the more, 
Till I had taken her life away, which I could not restore. 


All in the blood of innocence, my trembling hand have dy’d, 
All in the blood of her who should have been my lawful bride ; 
She gave a sigh and bitter groan, and cast a wishful look, 

I took her by the hair of the head and flung her in the brook. 
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Now straight unto the Mill I went, like one that’s in a maze, 
And first I met was my servant boy, who deeply on me gaz’d; 
How came that blood upon your hands, likewise on your clothes ? 
I instantly made reply, twas bleeding of the nose. 


I called for a candle, the same was brought to me. 

And when the candle I had light, an awful sight I see; 

Now straightway unto bed I went, thinking relief to find, 

It seemed as if the plagues of hell, were lodg’d within my mind. 


Next day her body was search’d for, but it could not be found, 
Then I was in my chamber seized, and in my chains were bound. 
In two or three days after, this fair maid she was found, 

Came floating by her mother’s house, that was near Wentontown. 


Her sister swore against me, she said she had no doubt, 

‘Twas I that took her life away, as ’twas I that led her out. 

It’s now my end comes hastening on, and death approaches nigh, 
And by my own confession I am condemn’d to die. 


Now fare you well to Lexington, where my first breath I drew, 
I warn all men and maidens, to all their vows prove true. 


Professor Cox in ‘‘Folk Songs of the South” gives two versions, the 
first, entitled ‘“The Tragedy,’’ was communicated by Miss Marie Rennar, 
Morgantown, Monongalia County (West Virginia) and was obtained from 
Mrs. Dayton Wiles, who learned it from her mother, who lived many 
years in the mountains near Rowlesburg, Preston County. 


:. 
The Wexford Girl (The Cruel Miller) 


I. 
There was a rich old Farmer in Wexford devine, 
Who had two charming daughters; for my love they did pine. 
I went to see those charming girls just eight o’clock at night; 
Little did poor sister dear, when I left her in great spite. 


2. 


I asked the other to take a walk and view the meadow o’er, 

So we might have a chance to talk, and appoint our wedding hour. 
We strolled along both hand in hand, till we came to the level ground 
I drew a stake out of the hedge and knocked my fair one down. 
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3. 
She fell upon her bended knees, and for mercy she did cry. 
“O Johnny, dear, don’t murder me here, for I’m not prepared to die.’’ 
I took her by the curly locks, and dragged her o’er the ground, 
And threw her into the waters that ran through Wexford town. 


4. 
Straight home, straight, poor Johnny went at twelve o’clock that night, 
Which caused his aged mother to wake up in great fright: 
“O Johnny dear, what have you done? there are bloodstains on your 
hands.”’ 
The answer that I gave her was. ‘‘Bleeding at the nose.”’ 


a: 


He asked her for a candle to light him up to bed, 

While the groans and moans of the Wexford girl went roaming through 
his head. 

Six or seven days afterward the Wexford girl was found, 

A-floating on the waters that run through Wexford town. 


6. 


Marshall came and arrested me and dragged me off to jail; 

There was no one to pity me, no one to go my bail. 

Now come, all you tender hearted men, and warning take in time; 
Never murder a poor girl, or your fate will be like mine.”’ 


The second is entitled ‘Johnny McDowell’ and was contributed by 
Miss Snoaf McCourt, Orndoff,Webster County (West Virginia). May 
1916. It follows: 


Z. 


T was in town of Woxford, where I did live and dwell, 
T was in the town of Woxford I owned a flowery dell. 
T was there I courted a pretty fair miss with a dark and rolling eye; 
I asked if she’d marry me; these words she did comply. 


? 


T was on one Saturday evening, I came to her sister’s house. 
[ asked her if she’d walk with me, and the wedding day appoint. 
We walked along together, till we came to the level ground; 

I drew a stake from the fence and knocked this fair miss down. 
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3: 
All on her bended knees, how for mercy she did cry! 
“Johnny McDowell, don’t murder me, for I’m not prepared to die.” 
I hated for to kill her, but I beat her all the more; 
I beat her till her body lay a-bleeding in the gore. 


4. 
I took her by her yellow locks and dragged her o’er the sand, 
And threw her in the water that flowed through Woxford town. 
"T was twelve o’clock that very same night, when I came to my mother’s 
house; 
I asked for a candle to light me up to bed, also for a handkerchief to 
bind my aching head. 
3 
“Son, O son, what have you done? How came this blood upon your 
clothes ?”’ 
The answer that I made to her was, ‘““The bleeding of my nose.’’ 
I rolled and kicked and tumbled, but no rest could I find; 
The flames of hell so brightly then before my eyes did shine. 


6. 


Her sister swore my life, for reasons I’ve no doubt; 
She swore I was the very identical man that led her sister out. 


Miss Louise Pound in “American Ballads and Songs’ (No. 45, also 
Cox No. 150) gives two versions of a song with the titles, ‘“The Old 
Shawnee” and ‘‘On the Banks of the Old Pedee,”’ both of which bear 
some resemblance to “The Lexington Girl.”’ The first begins, 


“T ask my love to take a walk, 
To take a walk a little way, 
And as we walk we'll sweetly talk 
Of when shall be our wedding day.” 


However the difference is that she refuses his love. Then, 


‘“‘He drew a knife across her breast, 
And in anger she did cry, 
‘O Willie dear, don’t murder me, 
For I am not fit to die!”’ 
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In ‘Fair Fanny Moore,” another jealous-lover murder story, also given 
by Miss Pound (No. 97), there are two lovers, Henry and Randall.. 
Henry marries Fanny. Then Randall “burried his knife in her snowy 
white breast.’’ Miss Pound tells us that this text was obtained from 
Mrs. John Leslie, Stanford, Montana, and that it has wide currency. 

Another gruesome song of murder by a lover is ‘‘Rose Connilley”’ 
(Cox No. 91) in which “the girl is murdered on the bank of a river, by her 
lover, who, intoxicated with Burgandy wine, is persuaded to slay her, by 
his father’s promise of money.” On the other hand, in ‘“Young Hunting”’ 
(Child, No. 68) the woman becomes the jealous slayer because of ‘‘a girl 
in the old Scotch Yard.’’ Lord Thomas (‘“‘Lord Thomas and Fair Annet,”’ 
Child No. 73) puts to death his bride the Brown Girl, in revenge for her 
' slaying his real love, the Fair Eleanor. Lord Randall (Child, No. 12) is 
poisoned by his true-love. In ““Young Johnstome” (Child, No. 88) fair 
Annet is stabbed for as little reason as the Lexington Girl. In ‘‘Jellon 
Grame”’ (Child, No. go) the “unborn son’ lives to avenge his mother’s 
murder. “Little Frankie’’ is another example of an American song in 
which jealousy of another woman leads Frankie 


“To get her a thirty-eight” 


to shoot her ‘‘gamble-man.”’ The writer secured a fine text of this song 
in “Bloody Breathitt’? County, Kentucky, where it was sung by 
Granville Gadsey. Professor Cox gives two forms of it, one entitled 
“Maggie Was a Lady,” and the other, ‘“Maggie Was a Good Little Girl.”’ 
Miss Dorothy Scarborough in ‘‘On the Trail of Negro Folk Songs’ 
publishes several versions and points out that it ‘‘is widely current among 
Negroes” and that “‘the title varies, being called in different versions 
Franky, Pauly, Lilly, Georgy, Frankie and Johnie, Franky and Albert, 
Franky Baker, and so forth.’’ Many other ballads in which murder by one 
lover or the other is the theme might be mentioned, but enough have 
been given to show that such a theme was often used in the old songs. 
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BALLADS AND SONGS OF THE SOUTHERN HIGHLANDS! 


COLLECTED BY MELLINGER E. HENRY. 


I. LADY ISABEL AND THE ELF KNIGHY?Y. 


Child, No. 4. 


“Pretty Polly.’’ Sung by Mrs. Samuel Harmon, Cade’s Cove, Blount 
County, Tennessee, August 1, 1928. Recorded by Mrs. Mellinger E. Henry. 
Learned by Mrs. Harmon from grandfather Harmon who came from 
Watauga County, N. C. He obtained it by oral transmission from his 
father who learned it in England and emigrated to North Carolina. 

See Cox, No. 1; Campbell and Sharp, No. 2; Scarborough, 43; Reed 
Smith, No. 1; Sandburg, 60; Journal VII, 228; Journal XXXV, 338: 
Wyman and Brockway, 82; R. W. Gordon, The New York Times 
Mavazine, October 9, 1927; W. Roy Mackenzie, The Quest of the Ballad, 
93, 174, 182. Cf. Cox’s head-note for further American variants and 
references. ’ 


1. He followed me up, 
And he followed.me down, 
When I had no tongue, 
For to say, “Nay, Nay.” 


2». “You get part of your father’s gold; 
And likewise your mother’s too, 

And go to your father’s stable 

Where the horses stand thirty and three. 


3. “And you get the very best two 
Out of the thirty and three 
And we go to the old salt sea 
And married we will be.” 


4. She got part of her father’s gold, 
Likewise her mother’s too, 
And she went to her father’s stable 
Where there stood horses thirty and three. 





1 Abbreviated references: Journal, Journal of American Folk-Lore; Cox, Folk 
Songs of the South; Campbell and Sharp, English Folk Songs of the Southern 
Appalachians; Wyman and Brockway, Lonesome Tunes; Pound, American Bal- 
lads and Songs; Reed Smith, The Traditional Ballad and its South Carolina Sur- 
vivals; Scarborough, On the Trail of Negro Folk Songs; Sandburg, The Ameri- 
can Songbag; Shoemaker, North Pennsylvania Minstrelsy. 
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Ballads and Songs of the Southern Highlands. 


. And she mounted on the Turkish brown 


And he on the dapper prey 
And they rode till they come to the old salt sea - 
Three long hours till day. 
“You get down, iny pretty Polly, 

Get down, get down,” says he, 

“For I’ve drowned six kings’ daughters 
And you the seventh will be.”’ 


. “You pull off them fine gold clothings, 


And hang them on yonders tree; 
For I say they are too rich and costly 
For to rot in this old sea.” 


. “You turn your face towards the green tree; 


Your back you turn to me; 
For I say a naked maid 
Ain’t fitten for a man to see.”’ 


He turned hisself all around and about — 
His back he turned to me — 

She picked him up in her arms so manful 
And throwed him into the sea. 


“Give me your hand, my pretty Polly, 

Give me your hand,”’ said he, 

“And the very next time I make you a promise, 
I’ll double it with three.’’ 


‘Lie there, lie there, you false lying villian, 
Lie there instead of me; 

For you have drowned six kings’ daughters 
And you the seventh shall be.”’ 


She mounted on the Turkish brown 

And led the dapple grey; 

She rode till she come to her father’s home, 
One long hour till! day. 


Up spoke her little parrot 

A-setting in his cage: 

‘“‘What is the matter, my pretty Polly? 
What made you stay so long from me ?”’ 
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14. “Hold your tongue, my pretty little parrot, 
And tell no tale on me, 
And your cage shall be lined with the yellow beaten gold, 
And your door of ivory.” 


15. Up spoke her old father — 
Oh, he spoke desperately — 
““What’s the matter, my pretty little parrot ? 
What makes you talk so long from day ?”’ 


16. “Nothing but an old stray cat 
A-trying to catch me, 
And I was calling to Pretty Polly 
For to drive the cat away.” 


2. EARL BRAND. 


Child, No. 7. 


“Lord Loving.’ From the singing of Mrs. Samuel Harmon, Cade’s 
Cove, Blount County, Tennessee, who learned it from Grandfather 
Harmon in Watauga County, North Carolina. Recorded by Mrs. Mellinger 
E. Henry. 

See Campbell and Sharp, No. 3, four variants; Cox, No. 2; Perrow, 
Journal XXVIII, 152; Reed Smith, Journal XXVIII, 200; Mackenzie, 
The Quest of the Ballad, 60. 


1. “Hold my horse, little Marget,’’ he said, 
“Hold him with your hand, 
Till I go and fight your seven brothers bold 
In the meadow where they stand.”’ 


2. She stood and she stood 


And she never shed a tear, 
Till she seed her seven brothers bold fall 
And her father who loved her so dear. 


3. She pulled her handkerchief out of her pocket — 


Was of the Holland so fine — 
She tuk and wiped her brothers’ bloody wounds 
Until the blood run as red as the wine. 


4. “Choose you now, little Marget,”’ he says, 
“Go long with me abide.” 
“T must go, Lord Loving,” she said, 


“Lord, you've left me nary a guide.” 
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Ballads and Songs of the Southern Highlands. 


. He mounted himself on a Turkish brown, 
And she on the dapple grey; 
And he blowed his bugle both loud and shrill, 
And he bled as he rode away. 


wi 


6. He rode by the light of the bright shining moon 
Till he come to his mother’s barried (barred) door: 
“Open the door, dear mother,” he says, 

“Little Marget, she is won.”’ 


. ‘Make me a bed, dear mother,” he says, 
“Make it wide and deep, 
Lay little Marget in my arms 
That the sounder I may sleep.” 


NS 


8. Lord Loving died before midnight 
And she along ’fore day; 
And if that be the way of all such true lovers, 
Who run away together, 
God send them more pleasure than they. 


3. LORD RANDAL 


Child, No. 12. 


Sung by Miss Mary Riddle, Black Mountain, Buncombe County, North 
Carolina. She had it from her father who learned it in Madison County, 
North Carolina. This ballad came as a surprise to the editor because on 
a former visit to the home of Miss Riddle this young lady insisted that 
she had ‘‘sung all I know,” but a later visit (1926) brought as reward the 
following variant of ord Randal. 

Cox in his head-note to No. 4 states that twelve variants have been 
recovered in West Virginia under the titles of ‘‘Lord Randal’, “Johnny 
Randolph”, ‘Johnny Randal’, ‘‘Johnny Ramsey’, and “Johnny 
Reeler”. Reed Smith (No. 2) quotes two from South Carolina. See also 
Campbell and Sharp, No. 6; Pound, No. 1; Shoemaker, 123; Journal 
XXXIX, 81; New Jersey Journal of Education, December, 1927; 
Josephine McGill, Folk Sones of the Kentucky Mountains, 19. (In 
Shoemaker’s second edition, 1923, the page is 139). 


1. “Oh, where have you been, Lord Randal, my son? 
Oh, where have you been, my handsome young man ?” 

“T have been to the greenwood. Mother, make my bed soon, 

For I’m wearied with hunting and fain would lie down.” 
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‘“‘And who met you there, ord Randal, my son? 

And who met you there, my handsome young man ?”’ 

“Oh, I met with my true love. Mother, make my bed soon, 
For I’m wearied with hunting and fain would lie down.” 


‘“‘And what did she give you, Lord Randal, my son? 
And what did she give you, my handsome young man ?”’ 
“Fels fried in a pan. Mother, make my bed soon, 

For I’m wearied with hunting and fain would lie down.” 


And what got your leavings, Lord Randal, my son? 
And what got your leavings, iny handsome young man ?”’ 
‘“My hawks and my hounds. Mother, make my bed soon, 
For I’m wearied with hunting and fain would lie down.” 


‘And what became of them, Lord Randal, my son? 

And what became of them, my handsome young man ?”’ 

They stretched their legs out and died. Mother, make my bed soon 
For I’m wearied with hunting and fain would lie down.”’ 


“Oh, I fear you are poisoned, Lord Randal, my son! 
Oh, I fear vou are poisoned, my handsome young man!”’ 
‘Oh, yes, I am poisoned. Mother, make my bed soon, 
For I’m sick at heart and fain would lie down.” 


“What do ye leave to your mother, Lord Randal, my son? 
What do ye leave you your mother, my handsome young man ?”’ 
“Four and twenty milk cows. Mother, make my bed soon, 

For I’m sick at the heart and fain would lie down.”’ 


‘““‘What do ye leave to your sister, Lord Randal, my son? 
What do ye leave to your sister, my handsome young man ?”’ 
‘““My gold and my silver. Mother, make my bed soon, 

For I’m sick at the heart and fain would lie down.”’ 


‘‘What do ye leave to your brother, Lord Randal, my son? 
What do ye leave to your brother, my handsome young man ?”’ 
‘“My houses and my lands. Mother, make my bed soon, 

For I’m sick at the heart and fain would lie down.” 


‘‘What do ye leave to your true love, Lord Randal, my son? 
What do ye leave to your true love, my handsome young man ?”’ 
“T leave her hell and fire! Mother, make my bed soon, 

For I’m sick at heart and fain would lie down.”’ 
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4. YOUNG BEICHAN. 
Child, No. 53. 


“Young Behan.” Obtained from Miss Laura Harmon, Cade’s Cove, 
Blount County, Tennessee, August, 1928, who learned it from her father, 
Samuel Harmon. 

See Cox, No. 8; Campbell and Sharp, No. 12; Pound, No. 14; Mackenzie, 
The Quest of the Ballad, 115; Kittredge, Journal XXX, 294; Cf. also 


ui 


~ 





Raine, 
Ballads, 104. 


I. 





The Land of the Saddle Bags, 109; Reed Smith, South Carolina 


Young Behan from Glasgow (’s) gone, 

All these fine Turkish for to view. 

They bored a hole through his right shoulder, 
And through and through they drew a key, 
And plunged him in to the dungeon dark 
Where the light of day he no more could see. 


. The gaoler had a beautiful daughter 


Oh, a beautiful daughter was she. 
She now to the gaol window is gone 
To call young Behan, to hear his voice. 


. “Have you any houses and lands ? 


Have you any buildings free ? 
Or what would you give to a pretty girl, 
To set you at your liberty ?” 


. “The Glasgow town, it is all mine, 


Besides the castles two or three; 
And them I’ll give to a pretty girl, 
That will set me at my liberty.”’ 


. “Give to me your faith and troth 


And your right hand you will marry me, 
And pay down ninety thousand pounds 
And I'll set you at your liberty.” 


. She took him by his pale white hand 


And led him up the marble walk 
Where the sugar, bread, and wine so red 
Was all to comfort his fair body. 


. They made a league between them both 


For seven long years and one day. 
‘And if you don’t come within that time, 
The blame all on you I will lay.”’ 
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. The seven long years has just been gone 


This lady a-thinking the time great long. 
“T’ll go search for my young Behan; 
I know no where or within what land.”’ 


. Her father built her a little ship 


And set it on the raging sea; 
And in that ship put gold enough 
To bear her own sweet company. 


. She floated low, she floated high; 
Some turf of (and) stone she chanced did spy, 


As she went cracking her pretty white fingers 
As the lords and knights went talking by. 


. She went to young Behan’s gate 


And dingled at the ring. 
“Wait a while,’’ the porter said, 
“T’ll quickly rise and let you in.”’ 


. ‘Is this young Behan’s hall, 


Or is it his knight within ?”’ 


. On her fingers she wore rings, 


14. 


16. 


And on her middle finger three. 
She twisted a ring from a middle finger 
And gave the porter for his fee. 


‘Here is a lady at your gate, 

As fair as your two eyes ever did see.”’ 
“T’ll lay my like,’’ Lord Behan says, 
“Miss Susie Price’s come over the seas.” 


. He kicked a table with his foot, 


And drew it down on his knee, 
And made cup, pans, and silver cans — 
All into flinders they did fly. 


‘‘Have you wedded any other woman ? 

I am sure I’ve wedded no other man. 

Come, pay me down ninety thousand pounds, 
And I'll go home to my native land.” 
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“No, love, don’t talk so; 

It’s whether you marry, or let it be, 
I'll wed you to my older brother 

If with him content you'd be,”’ 


“T wish you luck with your older brother, 
But I don’t want no such a man. 

Come, pay me down my portion small 
And I'll return to the Turkish land.’ 


‘No, love, don’t talk so; 

Whether you marry him, or let that be, 
I’ll marry you to my younger brother 
If with him content you'd be.”’ 


“IT wish you luck with your younger brother, 
But I don’t want no such a man. 

Come pay me down ninety thousand pounds 
And I’ll go home to my native land.” 


“No, love, don’t talk so; 

It’s whether you marry him or let that be. 
I’ll wed you to my own self, 

If with me content you'd be.”’ 


Up spoke his new bride 

Oh, but she spoke desperately: 
“You've married as fair a lady 
As ever your two eyes did see.”’ 


“Yes, you are fair and very fair, 

And fair as ever need to be. 

If you were nine times fairer than ever you was 
You wouldn’t be as fair by one-tenth degree.” 


Up spoke his new bride’s mother 

Oh, but she spoke angrily: 

“Did you ever hear or know the like before 
To wed a damsel in the morning soon 

And to wed to another just after noon.” 


‘You may have your brown girl. 
I am sure she is none the worse by me. 
Before I’d hear of my darling complain 
I'd like all this town in exchange.”’ 
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26. He took her by her lily white hand 
And led her up a marble stair. 
He changed her name from Miss Susie Price 
And called her the Queen of Glasgow Geen (Green). 


5. LORD THOMAS AND FAIR ANNET. 
Child, No. 73. 

‘Lord Thomas and Fair Ellender.’’ Sung by ‘Uncle’? Sam Harmon 
Cade’s Cove, Blount County, Tennessee, August, 1928. He learned it 
from his grandfather in Watauga County, North Carolina, who had 
learned it in England before emigrating to North Carolina. 

See Cox’s head-note to No. 10 for American texts. Add Raine, Land 
of the Saddle Bags, 112; Hudson, Journal XXXIX, 94; Reed Smith 
South Carolina Ballads, 109. 














‘Come tell to ime, dear mother,’’ he says, ‘‘Cometell to me 
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your desire: It’s whether I marry fairEllenderorno, Or bring you the 
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brown girl home, Or bring you the brown girl home 
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tr. ‘Come tell to me, dear mother,’”’ he says, 
‘Come tell to me your desire: 
It’s whether I marry fair Ellender or no, 
Or bring you the brown girl home, 
Or bring you the brown girl home.” 


The brown girl she has houses and lands, 
air Ellender, she has none.” 
‘For a blessing, my own dear son, 
Go bring the brown girl home, 
Go bring the brown girl home.”’ 


He dressed his pavage all in green; 
Hisself he dressed in white; 

And every town that he rode through, 
They tuk him to be some knight, 
They tuk him to be some knight. 
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He rode till he came to fair Ellender’s gate. 
He dingled low at the ring; 

None is so ready as Ellender herself 

To rise and welcome him in, 

To rise and welcome him in. 


“What news, what news,” fair Ellender says, 
“What news you brung to me ?” 
‘No news, no news,’’ Lord Thomas, he says, 


A) 


Only come to my wedding, 
Only come to my wedding.” 


6. “Bad news, bad news,” Fair Ellender says, 
‘Bad news, you brung to me. 
lor I thought to be the bride myself 
And you the bridegroom to be, 
And you the bridegroom to be.”’ 


>. “Come tell to me, dear mother,’ she says, 
“Come tell to me your desire: 
As to whether I go to Lord Thomas’s wedding, 
Or dine at home with thee, 
Or dine at home with thee.”’ 


&. ‘Great many of your friends will be there ; 
And great many more of your foes: 
And for a blessing, my own dear child, 
Come dine at home with me, 
Come dine at home with me.” 


g. “Great many of my friends will be there ; 
Great many more of my foes; 
And let me be dead or alive, 
To Lord Thomas’s wedding I go, 
To Lord Thomas’s wedding I go.”’ 


10. She dressed her pavage all in white ; 
Herself she dressed in green; 
And every town that she rode through, 
They tuk her for to be some queen, 
They tuk her for to be some queen. 


11. She rode till she came to Lord Thomas’s gate, 
She dingled low at the ring; 
And none is so ready as Thomas himself 
To rise and welcome her in, 

To rise and welcome her in. 
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“Is this your young bride ?”’ fair Ellender says, 
“She looks so wonderfulest brown; 

For you might have had as fair a lady 

As ever the sun shone on, 

As ever the sun shone on.”’ 


3. “Hold your tongue,” Lord Thomas, he says; 


“Throw none of your flouts on me; 

I love the end of your little finger 

Better than the brown girl’s whole body, 
Better than the brown girl’s whole body.”’ 


. The brown girl had a little pen-knife - 
Was brazed in metal so free. 
She pierced fair Fllender to the heart; 
She gave her a dead-lie blow, 
She gave her a dead-lie blow. 


. He tuk her by her lily-white hand, 


And led her through chambers three, 
And led her to his own bedside, 

And pulled her down on his knee, 
And pulled her down on his knee. 


““What’s the matter, what’s the matter ?’’ Lord Thomas says, 


“You look so wonderfulest pale. 
You use to look as red as a rose; 
But now your color doth fail, 
But now vour color doth fail.’’ 


. “Are you blind, are you blind, Lord Thomas,” she says, 


“Or can’t you very well see ? 

Or don’t you see my own heart’s blood 
Come trickerling down my knee, 

Come trickerling down my knee.”’ 


“T am not blind,’’ Lord Thomas, he says, 
“And I can very well see. 

And now I see your own heart’s blood 
Come trickerling down thy knee, 

Come trickerling down thy knee.” 


Lord Thomas had a two-edged sword — 
Was brazed in metal so free. 

He tuk and cut off the brown girl’s head 
And stove it against a tree, 

And stove it against a tree. 
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20. “Go dig a grave,’”’ Lord Thomas, he says, 
‘And dig it both wide and deep, 
And lay fair Ellender in my arms, 
And the brown girl at my feet, 
And the brown girl at my feet.” 


21. He turned the point of the sword against his heart, 
The butt against the wall; 
And these are the last words Lord Thomas did say 
Before his dead body did fall, 
Before his dead body did fall. 


6. LITTLE MUSGRAVE AND LADY BARNARD. 


Child, No. 81. 


‘Little Matty Groves.’’ Also from the singing of ‘‘Uncle’”’ Sam Harmon 
who learned it from the same source as No. 5. ‘Uncle’ Sam gives the 
assurance that he “‘can sing all night and nary repeat.” 

Eight variants of this ballad are given by Campbell and Sharp, 
' No. 20. Version B bears some resemblance to the following text. The 
former is reprinted by Pound, No. 15. See Reed Smith, No. 7; Cox, 
No. 15.; Kittredge, Journal XXX, 300; Mackenzie The Quest of the 
Ballad, 14. 





1. First come down was a raving white; 

j Next come down was a pilot; 

Next come down was ’igh Donald’s wife, 
And she was the fairest of all, all, 

She was the fairest of all. 


. Little Matty Groves was standing by; 
| On him she cast her eye: 

| “You are the darling of my heart 

; And the beauty of my eye, eye, 

And the beauty of my eye.”’ 


N 


3. Little Matty Groves was standing by; 
He caught her in his arms. 

Little foot-spade was standing by 

And he tuk to his heels and he run, run, 

And he tuk to his heels and he run. 


“— 
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. He run till he come to the broken-down bridge. 


And he bent to his breast and he swum; 

And he swum till he come to the high dry land; 
And he buckled up his shoes and he run, run, 
And he buckled up his shoes and he run. 


. And he run till he come to ’igh Donald’s gate; 


And he dingle at the ring and it rung. 

‘“‘What news, what news,” ’igh Donald, he says, 
‘“‘What news you brung to me, me, 

What news you brung to me?” 


. “No news, no news,” little foot-spade said, 


“Only little Matty Groves in the bed with you gaily dee.” 
“That’s a lie,” ’igh Donald said, ‘‘a lie, I take it to be. 
And if there air green tree in all of these wood. 

A hang man you will be, be, 

A hang man you will be.”’ 


. He placed his men all in a row — 


Not a horn or a bugle for to blow. 

‘There was one man all in that row 

That knowed little Matty Groves well, well, 
That knowed little Matty Groves well. 


. He wound his horn unto his mouth 


And blowed both loud and shrill. 

“‘What’s that, what’s that,” little Matty Groves says, 
“That blows so loud and shrill, shrill, 

That blows so loud and shrill ?”’ 


. “Lie down, lie down,” ’igh Donald’s wife says, 


“And keep the cold from me. 

It’s nothing but my father’s little shepherd boy 
Driving his sheep from the fold, fold, 

Driving his sheep from the fold.” 


“How do you like my curtains ?”’ he says, 
“And how do you like my’sheet ? 

And how do you like my gaily dee, 
That’s in your arms asleep, sleep, 

That’s in your arms asleep ?”’ 


‘Very well I like your curtains,” he says, 
“And very well I like your sheet; 
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Much better do I like your gaily dee, 
That’s in my arnis asleep, sleep, 
That ’s in my arms-asleep.”’ 


. “Rise up, rise up,” ‘igh Donald, he says, 


‘Some clothing to put on. 

It never shall be said in old England 
That I slew you, a naked man, man, 
That I slew you, a naked man.” 


. “How can I rise,” little Matty Groves says, 


‘‘How can I rise for my life ? 

And you have two good swords 
And I not as much as a knife, knife, 
And I not as much as a knife.” 


. “I know I have two good swords; 


They cost me deep in the purse. 
You may have the very best one 
And I will take the worst, worst, 
And I will take the worst.” 


. ‘You may have the very first lick 


And strike it like a man 

And I will take the very next lick 
And I'll kill you if I can, can, 
And I'll kill you if I can.” 


The very first lick little Mattv Groves struck, 
He struck him on the head. 

The very next lick ’igh Donald struck, 

He killed little Matty Groves dead, dead, 

He killed little Matty Groves dead. 


. He tuk his wife by the hand 


And pulled her down on his knee. 
“How do you like my ruby lips, 
How do you like my chin, chin, 
How do you like my chin?” 


. ‘Well do I like your ruby lips, 


Well do I like your chin; 
Much better do I like little Matty Groves 
Than you and all your kin, kin, 

Than you and all your kin.” 
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7. BONNY BARBARA ALLAN. 
Child, No. 84. 
A. 

“Barbey Ellen.’’ Obtained from Mrs. Hiram Proctor, Cade’s Cove 
Blount County, Tennessee, August, 1928. She learned it from her father 
who had it from his grandfather. 

This ballad was first printed in The Tea-Table Miscellany, 1740, and 
next in Percy’s Reliyues, 1765. Reed Smith, No. 8, states that ten texts 
have been discovered in South Carolina running from five to sixteen 
stanzas and says, “Of all the ballads in America Barbara Allan leads 
both in number of versions and number of tunes’’. He adds that it has 
appeared in ten song books and several broadsides. Cox, in his head-note, 
No. 16, says that twelve variants have been found in West Virginia. 
Campbell and Sharp, No. 21, give ten texts and ten tunes. C. Alphonso 
Smith quotes a Virginia version in ‘Ballads Surviving in the United 
States,”’ Musical Quarterly, 2, No, 1, p. 120. James Watt Raine gives 
a Kentucky version of nineteen stanzas with tune in The Land of the 
Saddle Bags. Pound, No. 3, gives two versions, one from Missouri and 
one from North Carolina. See also Wyman and Brockway, 1; Hudson, 
Journal XXXIX, 97; Adventure Magazine, March 10, 1925, ‘“‘two rather 
odd and interesting versions ;’’ 7+id, March 10, 1926; New Jersey Journal 
of Education, February, 1927; Farm Life, March, 1927 (an uncommonly 
scornful version); Scarborough, 59; R. W. Gordon, New York Times 
Magazine, October 9, 1927; Josephine McGill, Folk Sonys of the Kentucky 
Mountains, 40; MacKenzie, The Quest of the Ballad, 100; Reed Smith 
South Carolina Ballads (Harvard University Press, 1928), 129. 


1. Way down South where I came from 
Is where I got my learning. 
I fell in love with a pretty little girl, 
And her name is Barbey Ellen. 


2. I courted her for seven years, 
And I asked her if she would marry. 
With a bowed down head and a sweet little smile, 
She never made no answer. 


w 


. Early along in the spring, 
When the red roses were blooming, 
A young man on his death bed lay 
For the love of Barbey Ellen. 


4. He sent his servant down to town 
To a place where she was dwelling: 
‘““My master is love-sick and sent for you, 
If your name is Barbey Ellen.” 





t 
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She slightly talked and slowly walked 

And slowly went unto him. 

“Young man, young man, I heard you were sick, 
For the love of me, your darling.”’ 


Ul 


6. “Yes, I am sick, and very sick, 
And with me death is dwelling ; 
And none the better will I be, 
Till I get Barbey Ellen.” 


“Yes, you are sick, and very sick, 
And with you death is dwelling; 
But none the better will you be 
While my name is Barbey Ellen.” 


<> ina 


8. “Don’t you remember the other day 
When we were all a-drinking, 
You passed the glass to the ladies all around, 
But you slighted me, your darling ?”’ 


} 9. ‘Yes, I remember the other day, 

i When we were all a-drinking: 

: I passed the glass to the ladies all around, 
But all for you, my darling.”’ 





He turned his pale face to the wall, 
His back he turned towards them: 
“Adieu, adieu, to all this world, 

| But be kind to Barbey Ellen.”’ 


10. 





11. She had not rode five miles from town, 

Till she heard the death bells ringing, 
And every lick, it seemed to strike 
‘Hard hearted Barbey Ellen.” 


\ 12. She looked east, she looked west, 
Till she saw the pale corpse coming: 
“Lay him down, lay him down, 
And let me look upon him.”’ 


}. The more she looked, the worse she got, 
\ Till she bursted out in crying: 

“Young man, young man, you died for me. 
I will die for you tomorrow.”’ 
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14. They buried Sweet Willie in one church vard, 
And Barbey in the other; 
And out of Barbey’s breast sprang a red, red rose, 
And out of his a brier. 


15. They grew and grew to such a length of height, 
Till they could not grow no higher; 
And there they tied in a true-lover’s knot 
And the rose run around the brier. 


B. 


‘Barbara Allen.’”’ Sung by Miss Mary Riddle, Black Mountain, Bun- 
combe County, North Carolina, from whom the editor obtained it. This 
variant was published in the Journal XXXIX, 211. It is reprinted here 
for the sake of the tune which has since been obtained and now accom- 
panies it. 


It was a_ plea - sant morning in May When 
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his death bed lay For the love of Bar’-b’ra Al-len. 
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1. It was a pleasant morning in May 
When all the green buds were swelling 
Sweet William on his death bed lay 
For the love of Barbara Allen. 
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. He sent a servant into the town 


And unto Barbara’s dwelling, 
Saying, ‘“Your master’s sick and sent for you 
If your name is Barbara Allen.” 


. It’s slowly, slowly she got up 


And slowly she went to him, 
But all she said when she got there: 
“Young man, I think you're dying.’ 


“Oh, yes I’m sick and very sick, 
And sorrow within me dwelling; 

And no better, no better I never will be, 
If I don’t get Barbara Allen.”’ 


. “It’s no better, no better you never will be, 


For you can’t get Barbara Allen.”’ 
He turned his face unto the wall; 
He turned his back upon her. 


. “It’s young man, young man, to remember when we 


Were in yonder town a-drinking ; 
You drank a health to the ladies all around 
And slighted Barbara Allen!” 


“Oh yes, oh yes, I do remember when we 
Were in yonder town a-drinking — 

I drank a health to the ladies all around, 
And my love to Barbara Allen.”’ 


. And when she had got a mile away from town, 


She heard his death bell tolling. 
And every toll it seemed to say: 
“Stop there, Barbara Allen.” 


. She turned around to view the ground 


She saw his corpse coming. 
‘Stop there, lay him down, down, 
That I may look upon him, 
Sweet William died for me today 
I'll die for him tomorrow.” 


Sweet William was buried in the old church-yard 
And Barbara was buried beside him; 

And out of his grave sprang a deep red rose 
And out of Barbara’s a briar. 
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11. They grew to the old church top 
And, of course, they could grow no higher. 
They wrapped and tied in a true love-not, 
The rose wrapped round the briar. 


8. THE MAID FREED FROM THE GALLOWS. 
Child, No. 95. 
A. 
Communicated by Miss Mary Riddle, North Fork Road, Black Moun 


tain, Buncombe County, North Carolina. Obtained from her father, 


C. W. Riddle, who learned it in Madison County, N. C. 


See New Jersey Journal of Education, March, 1926; Reed Smith, 


No. 10, with interesting note on the recovery of a West Virginia variant. 


Campbell and Sharp, No. 24, give four texts and four tunes. Cox, No. 18, 


gives seven texts. Cf. Sandburg, 72; Hudson, Journal XXXIX, 105, 
three variants; Wyman and Brockway, 44; Reed Smith, South Carolina 
Ballads, 80. For additional American references see Cox’s head-note. 


1. “Oh Hangman, hold a while, 
For I think I hear my father come 
Rumbling o’er the sea 
To bring money to pay my fees. 


N 


. ‘Father, have you brought money 
To pay my fee?” 
“No, I have come to see you hung 
On von white oak tree.”’ 


B. 
Obtained from Laura Ferrara, 95 Clifton Place, Jersey City, N. J.. 
a senior in Dickinson High School, who after hearing various versions 
read, surprised her teacher by singing naively these stanzas which she 
had learned from Edith Williams, 307 East Fourth Street, Claremore, 
Oklahoma. 
See New Jersey Journai of Education, March, 1926. 


1. ‘Hold up your ropes and wait a little longer, 
For I think I see my father comin’ 
No further than a mile. 


2. O father, have you brought me silver ? 
Or have you brought me gold ? 
Or have you come to see me hung 
Beneath that willow tree ?”’ 
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3. “Ihave not brought you silver, 
And I have not brought you gold, 
But I have come to see you hung, 
Beneath that willow tree.” 


Q. JOHNNY SCOT. 


Child, No. 99. 


No title. Obtained from Miss Laura Harmon, Cade’s Cove, Blount 
County, Tennessee, August, 1928, who learned it from her father, ‘‘Uncle”’ 
Sam Harmon. 


I. 








See Campbell and Sharp, No. 25. 


Johnny Scot, a handsome right..... 
Old England is so wide - 

The fairest lady in old England 

By Johnny Scot’s with child. 


King Ed’ard wrote young Johnny a letter 
And sealed it with his hand. 

He sent it away to young Johnny Scot 
As fast as a letter could go. 


. The very first lines, young Johnny, he read, 


It caused him for to smile. 
And (the) very next line he read 
The tears run down for a while 


. Saying, ‘““Away to old England I must go, 


King Ed’ard has sent for me.” 
“Away to old England if you do go, 
I doubt you coming back. 

Five hundred of our best life-guards, 
Shall bear you company.”’ 


. He dressed his servants all in green; 


His self he dressed in white. 
And every town that he rode through, 
They tuk him to be some knight. 


. He rode till he come to King Ed’ard’s gate. 


He dingled there at the ring, — 
And no one was so ready as Ed’ard himself 
To rise and let him come in. 
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7. “Is this young Johnny Scot ?”’ he said, 
“Or old Johnny Scotling’s son, 
Or is it the young bastard-getter 
From Scotland has come in ?”’ 


8. “It is not young Johnny Scot, 
Nor old Johnny Scotling’s son; 
This is the very grand Scot Lord, 
And Johnny Scot is my name.”’ 


g. This young lady come peeping down stairs. 
“Come down, come down,” said he. 
“Oh, no, I have to wear the studdiest (sturdiest) steel 
Instead of the beating gold.” 


10. “If it’s mine,” young Johnny he said, 
‘“‘And mine I expect it to be, 
I will make it the heir of all my land, 
And you my gaily dee.”’ 


11. ‘No, no,’”’ King Ed’ard he said, 
“Oh, no, that never can’t be. 
We have (an) Italian in our town, 
That has killed more lords than three, 
And before sunrise tomorrow morning, 
A dead man you shall be.”’ 


12. The Italian flew over young Johnny’s head 
As swift as any bird. 
He pierced the Italian through (the) heart 
With the point of his broad sword. 
And he whipped King Ed’ard and all of his men; 
And the king, he like to a-hung. 


13. ‘‘Hold your arm,”’ King Ed’ard he said, 
‘And pray do spare me; 
You can make it the heir of all your land 
And she your gaily dee.”’ 


10. JAMES HARRIS (THE DAEMON LOVER). 


Child. No. 243. 





varial 
No. I 
some 





‘The House Carpenter.’’ Sung by Mrs. Hiram Proctor, Cade’s Cove, J 
Blount County, Tennessee, August, 1928, who learned it from her father : 
Campbell and Sharp, No. 29, give eleven variants and tunes. B most 

nearly resembles the present text. Cox, No. 25, states that twenty-one 
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variants have been found in West Virginia. See Sandburg, 66; Pound, 
No. 17; Smith, No. 11; Journal, XXX 325; XXXV, 346; Cox’s A bears 
some resemblance to the following text. 


i. 


N 


a 


NI 





“Well met, well met, my own true love; 
Well met, well met,’’ said he. 

“T’m just returning from the old salt sea, 

Returning for to marry thee.”’ 


. ‘Have you wedded any other man ? 


I’m sure I’ve wedded no other woman.” 
“Yes, I’m wedded to a house carpenter, 
And I think he’s a very nice man.” 


. “You better leave your house carpenter, 


And come along with me. 
We'll go till we come to the old salt sea 
And married we will be.”’ 


She dressed her babies all in red 

And laid them on the bed. 

“Lay there, lay there, my sweet little babes, 
To keep your papa company.” 


She dressed her pavage all in blue; 
Herself she dressed in green; 
And every town they rode through, 
They tuk her to be a queen. 


. They had not been on the sea two weeks 


I’m sure it was not three — 
Till his true love began to weep; 
She wept most bitterly. 


. ‘What are you weeping for, my love ? 


Are you weeping for my gold ? 
Are you weeping for some other man, 
That you love more dear than me ?”’ 


. ‘I’m not weeping for your gold, 


Nor neither for your store; 
I’m just weeping for my sweet little babes 
That I never will see no more.”’ 
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g. “If I had a thousand pounds of gold, 
I'd give it all to thee, 
If you’d take me to the land once more, 
My poor little babies for to see.” 


10. “If you had a thousand pounds of gold 
And would give it all to me, 
I'd never take thee to the land no more, 
Your poor little babies to see.”’ 


11. They had not been on the sea two months 


I’m sure it was not four — ; 
Till they sprang a leak in her true love’s ship 
And it sank to rise no more. ' 


12. ‘‘What hills, what hills, my own true love, 
That look so bright above ?”’ 
“That’s hills of heaven, my own true love, 
Where all God’s people doth go.”’ 


13. ‘‘What hills, what hills, my own true love, , 
That look so dark below ?”’ 
“That is hills of hell, my own true love, 
Where you and I have started to go.”’ 


re 


14. ‘‘A curse, a curse to all seamen, 
A curse, a curse,’’ said she, 
‘You've robbed me of my sweet little babes, 
And stole my life away.”’ 


II, COME, PRETTY POLLY. 
“Pretty Polly.’’ Obtained from Granville Gadsey, who sang it at 
Guerrant, Breathitt County, Kentucky, July, 1925. 
See Campbell and Sharp, No. 39; Kittredge, Journal XX, 261; * 
Wyman and Brockway, 79; New Jersey Journal of Education, March, 
1926. For full history of this song see Cox’s head-note to No. 80. 


1. I saw a girl in London, 
Her name I could not tell. 
I saw a girl in London, 5 
I love her so well. 


2. Oh, wonder where is pretty Polly! 
Oh, yonder she stands, 
Gold rings on her fingers, 
Her lily-white hand. 
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“Come along, pretty Polly, 
Go along with me, 

Before we get married, 
Some pleasure we'll see.”’ 


. “O, Willie, O Willie, 


I’m afraid of your ways, 
I’m afraid you're leading 
My body astray.” 


“Pretty Polly, pretty Polly, 
You guess about right 

For I dug on your grave 
One part of last night.”’ 


. She threw both arms around him 


Begging for hearts and tears: 
“How can you kill a poor girl 
That loves you so well ?”’ 


. He led her over the hollow, 


The valley so deep. 
The last of pretty Polly - 
Begin to mourn and weep. 


. “Us go along a few steps farther 


And see what we can spy — 
A new dugging (grave) 
And a spade lying by. 


. “No time for to study, 


No time for to stand - 
Gold rings on your fingers — 
Your lily-white hand.” 


He drew a knife all out of his pocket, 
All in his right hand. 

He stabbed it to her heart, the blood 
Began to float down. 


. In the new dugging grave 


Pretty Polly did go. 
He threw the dirt over her 
And started for home. 
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12. (He) left nothing behind 
But the wild birds to mourn. 


13. He stepped on the ship with his “hark 
And welcome tend’’; 
The ship struck a rock 
To the bottom it did go. 


14. The death of the devil Willie, 
Have to pay 
For killing pretty Polly 
And running away. 


15. Oh, wonder where is pretty Polly! 
Oh, yonder she goes — 
Rings on her fingers 
And corns on her toes. 


I2. FLIRTING. 


A. 

‘“Willie."’ Recorded by Mrs. Emory P. Morrow, Aliceville, Alabama, 
1925. Mrs. Morrow writes how she obtained the song and tune from 
mountain boys: ‘“‘Some of the ‘song-ballets’ are so melodramatic and 
tragic and the tunes so doleful that it is hard to keep from laughing at 
them, but we finally succeeded in writing down the words to ‘Willie’ and 
‘My Little Mohea’. It was even more difficult to remember their tunes. 
About that time my two room-mates and I succeeded in getting enough 
money to have water put in the boys’ dormitory, in which we roomed, 
and then I knew my problem was solved, because it is instinctive for 
boys to sing while bathing. I used to call to them to sing ‘Willie’ and 
‘My Little Mohea’, while five or more of them were taking their shower 
bath — and they couldn’t resist. In that way we learned many of the 
tunes.” 

See Hudson, Journal, XX XIX, 164. 


6 a rf = = PF 5 | 


1. They say it is sinful to flirt. 
They say I’ve a heart made of stone. 
They tell me to speak to him kindly, 
Or else leave the poor boy alone. 
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2. They say he is only a kid. 
I am sure he is much older than I, 
And if they would leave us alone, 
Much pleasure I’m sure we would have. 


3. I remember one night when he said, 
He loved me far dearer than life. 
He called me his darling, his own, 
And asked me to be his dear wife. 


4. “Oh, Willie,” I said with a smile, 
“I’m sure I will have to say no.” 
He took the white rose from my hair, 
And said, ‘‘Good-bye, I must go.” 


. Next morning dear Willie was found 
Down in the pond by the mill. 
His blue eyes forever were closed 
And damp were the locks of his hair. 


wn 


6. Pressed close to his dear lips was the rose 
That he took from my dark hair, 
“Oh Willie, my darling, come back, 
I'll ever be faithful and true. 
Oh Willie, my darling, come back, 
My heart beats only for you.”’ 


B 


“Sweet Willie.’’ Obtained from Miss Mary Riddle, Black Mountain, 
Buncombe County, North Carolina, 1926. 


I. Oh, they say that old sin is a slur, 
And they tell me my heart is a stone. 
And they tell me I must treat him kind, 
Or else leave the poor boy alone. 


2. I remember one night when he said 
That he loved me more than his life. 
He called me his darling, his pet, 
And asked me if I’d be his wife. 


3. “O, Willie,” I said with a smile, 
“T’m sure I will have to say no.”’ 
He took a white rose from my hair 
And said “Good bye, I must go.” 
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4. Next morning poor Willie was dead; 
He was drowned in the pond by the mill; 
The water so clear and so pure, 
It flows from the brow of the hill. 


. “O, Willie, my sweetheart, come back, 
I will always be faithful and true; 
O Willie, my sweetheart, come back, 
I will always be faithful to you.” 


wn 


13. PEARL BRYAN. 


“Pearl Bryant.’”’ Obtained from Granville Gadsey, Guerrant, Breathitt 


County, Kentucky, 1925. 


Both Cox and Pound have pointed out that ‘Pearl Bryan’’ is an 


adaptation from one of the most widespread of American ballads variously 
entitled, ‘“The Jealous Lover” (Pound, No. 43; Cox, No. 38), “‘Lorella”, 


“e 


‘Poor Lora’’, 


Florella’’, ‘‘Florilla’”’, ‘Flora Ella’’, ‘“‘Blue Eyed Ella’, ‘‘Poor Lurella’’, 
“Poor Lorla’’, ‘‘Nell’’, ‘Fair Florella’’, etc. It was made to 


fit the murder of a girl named Pearl Bryan. For a full account of the 
murder see Cox’s head-note. See also Kittredge, Journal XXX, 344; 
Shoemaker, North Pennsylvania Minstrelsy, 49; Philips Barry, American 
Speech, August, 1928, 441; Hudson, Journal XXXIX, 116. (In Shoe- 
maker’s second edition, 1923, the page is 201.) 


E. 


tn 


In Greencastle lives a lady, who was known this wild world over, 
Who was murdered by Scott Jackson, whom she really did adore. 
Yes, she loved him dearly, for he was both young and gay; 

In him she trusted firmly and by him was led astray. 


. She told him her brave story and he knew that if (it) were true; 
Then, he grew very much discouraged for he knew not what to do. 
He went to his friend, Wallen; they seek and said — — — — — 
And there they held a consultation and the dating plot was laid. 


. Ina cab one rainy evening just before the close of day 


Up rode Wallen and Scott Jackson and with Pearl they rode away. 
Yes, Pearl and all her beauty left the town with those two men, 
Not thinking for one moment what would be her awful end. 


. They drove far from the city to a place so far from home, - 


And there they found her body lying headless, bloodstain, and alone. 

Yes, it surely was those two men killed her; all over this wide world 
are known. 

The murder of Pearl Bryant has been told in many a home. 
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14. THE TEXAS RANGERS. 
‘Texas Ranger.’’ Obtained from Miss Mary Riddle, Black Mountain, 


Buncombe County, North Carolina, 1925, who learned it from her father. 
See John A. Lomax, Cowboy Songs and Other Frontier Ballads, 44; 
Pound No. 73; New Jersey Journal of Education, March, 1928. 


ht 


wm 
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. Come, all you Texas Rangers, wherever you may be, 


A story I will tell you which happened unto me: 
My name — it’s nothing extra — my name, I will not tell; 
I am a Texas Ranger and shortly I must go. 


. At the age of sixteen years I joined the social band; 


In marching from Cincinnati to the Rio Grande, 
How our captain did inform us to what he thought was right! 
“Before we reach yon station our boys will have to fight.” 


. I saw those Indians coming, I heard them give command: 


From “Arms, to arms,” they shouted, ‘Pray, by your horses stand.”’ 
I saw the smoke arising; it seemed to reach the sky; 
My feelings at the moment — now is my time to die. 


. I saw their glittering arrows all around me like hail did fall; 


My heart it sunk within me, my courage almost fell; 
They fought there nine long hours before the lines gave way; 
The like was (of) dead and wounded, I never saw before. 


. There was six as nobler Rangers as ever trod the West, 


Lies buried by their comrades with bullets in their breast. 
I thought of my dear old mother when this she said to me: 
‘““My son, my son, they are all strangers, with me you’d better stay.”’ 


. I thought she was childish and this she did not know; 


My mind was on Rangers and I was bound to go. 
Perhaps you have a mother, perhaps a sister too; 

My mother nor my sister is here on earth no more; 

I have no wife nor sweetheart to weep and mourn for me. 


I5. POOR OMIE, 


“Oma Wise.’’ Obtained from Henry Clay Oliver, Cade’s Cove, Blount 


County, Tennessee, August, 1928. This ballad came to the editor by 
chance. While engaged in writing in his mountain cabin, his sole com- 
panion, a native boy of ten, left to himself, voluntarily broke into song 


so 


20 


mournful in tune as to be almost startling in effect, coming as it did 
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in the voice of a child. Some coaxing brought a repetition of the song, 
the words of which were at once taken down. 

See Campbell and Sharp, No. 70; R. W. Gordon, New York Times 
Magazine, January 9, 1927; Journal XX, 265—267; XXV, Il; XXXIX, 
142; Pound, No. 51, who in her note gives an interesting story of this 
ballad by Prof. Belden. 























tell you a sto-ry of little O - ma Wise, 
(SSS 
How she—— _ got drown-ed by John Le-wis’ 


1. I’ll tell you a story of little Oma Wise, 
How she got drowned by John Lewis’ lie. 
He told her to meet him at the Adams Springs, 
Some money he would bring her and other fine things. 


LN) 


. No money he brought her to flatter the case. 
“We'll go and get matried and there’ll be no disgrace.”’ 
She hopped up behind him and away they did go, 
Down toward the river where the deep waters flow. 


3. ‘John Lewis, John Lewis, please tell me your mind. 
Is your mind to marry me or leave me behind ?” 
“Little Oma, Little Oma, I'll tell you my mind: 

My mind is to drown you and leave you behind.”’ 


4. ‘John Lewis, John Lewis, I beg for my life. 
I'll go around a-begging, and I won’t be your wife.’’ 
He picked her up and kissed her and turned her around, 
And threw her in the river where he knew she would drown. 


16. THE PRETTY MOHEA. 


A. 


‘Little Mohea.’’ Obtained from Miss Mary Riddle, Black Mountain, 
Buncombe County, North Carolina, 1925. 

Cox, No. 116, quotes three variants that have been found in West 
Virginia under the titles ‘Pretty Maumee’, ‘“The Little Maumee’”’, and 
‘The Pretty Maumee’’. See Eckstorm and Smyth, Minstrelsy of Maine, 
231; Pound, No. 91; Wyman and Brockway, 52; New Jersey Journal of 
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Education, February, 1926; bid, March, 1928; Hudson, Journal XXXIX, 


132. 
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. As I was roaming for pleasure one day, 


Out in the sweet wild-wood to fly time away; 
As I was amusing myself in the grass, 
Well, who did I see but a fine Indian lass ? 


She sat down beside me and taking my hand 

Said, ““You must be a stranger and in some strange land, 
But if you will follow, you are welcome to come 

And dwell in the cottage that I call my home.” 


. The sun was fast setting far o’er the blue sea 


While I was a-wandering with my little Mohea ; 
Together we rambled, together we roamed, 
Till we came to the cottage in the cocoanut grove. 


. And this kind expression she made unto me: 


“T’'ll teach you the language of the little Mohea ; 
It’s go no more roaming far o’er the blue sea 
And dwell in the cottage with the little Mohea.”’ 


. It was early one morning, a morning in May; 


It grieved my heart sadly these words for to say: 
“T’m going to leave you, my little Mohea, 
I have a lover far o’er the blue sea 
And I'll not forsake her, for I know she loves me; 
Her heart is as true as the little Mohea.”’ 


. The last time I saw her she stood on the sand 


And as my ship passed her she waved me her hand, 
Saying, ‘When you have landed on your native shore, 
Think of the little Mohea in the cocoanut grove.” 


. And when I had landed on my native shore 


With friends and relations around me once more, 
I gazed all around me but none could I see 
That could compare with my little Mohea. 


. The girl I thought loved me proved untrue to me; 


I turned my course backward far o’er the blue sea ; 
I turned my course backward far o’er the blue sea 
To dwell in the cottage with my little Mohea. 
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B. 


“Little Mohea.’’ Recorded by Mrs. Emory P. Morrow, Aliceville, Ala- 
bama, 1925. 
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As I went out walking, for pleasure one day 
In sweet recreation to while time away; 

As I sat amusing myself on the grass, 

Oh! who should I spy but a fair Indian lass. 


She sat down beside me, took holt of my hand, 
Said, ‘“‘ You are a stranger and in a strange land, 
But, if you will come, you’re welcome to go 
And dwell in the cottage that I call my home.”’ 


The sun was fast sinking far over the sea 

As I wandered along with my pretty Mohea; 
Together we wandered, together we roamed, 

Till we came to the cottage in the cocoanut grove. 


Then this kind expression she made unto me: 
“If you will consent, sir, and stay here with me, 
And go no more roaming far over the salt sea, 
I'll teach vou the language of an Indian Mohea.” 


‘Oh! no, my dear maiden, that never can be, 

For I have a true love in my own country. 

And I'll not forsake her, for I know she loves me, 

And I love her and her heart is as true as the pretty Mohea 


It was early one morning, one morning in May 

To a fair maiden these words I did say: 

‘I’m going to leave you, so farewell, my dear, 

My ship sail’s approaching and home I must stay.” 


And the last time I saw her she was standing on the sand 
As my ship sailed past her she waved me her hand, 
Saying, ‘““When you get landed with the girl that vou love, 
Think of the little Mohea in the cocoanut grove.’’ 
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8. And when I got landed on my own native shore, 
My friends and relations gathered around me once more. 
They gazed all about me; not one could I see 
That was fit to compare with my little Mohea. 


g. And the girl that I trusted proved untrue to me; 
So I'll turn my course backward o’er the deep sea; 
I will turn my course backward and far from this land 
I'll flee and go live my pretty Mohea. 


17. FRANKIE AND ALBERT. 
A. 

“Little Frankie.’ Sung by Granville Gadsey, Guerrant, Breathitt 
County, Kentucky, 1925. 

See Sandburg’s head-note to his four versions of this song, 75; 
R. W. Gordon, Adventure Magazine, August 20, 1923; tbid., May 10, 
1925; Spaeth, Read ’Em and Weep, 39; Scarborough, 79; New Jersey 
Journal of Education, September, 1926; Cox, No. 46; Glen H. Mullin, 
Adventures of a Scholar Tramp, 260; Odum, Journal XXIV, 366; Perrow, 
Journal XXVIII, 178; R. W. Gordon, New Xork Times Magazine, 
June 19, 1927. The latter, who has now one hundred and ten versions of 
this song, writes “I know of no song in American today with so many 
different texts,’’ and adds further, ‘‘Your version of ‘Little Frankie’ is 
a most interesting and valuable one.’’ The true cause of the shooting is 
rather hastily passed over, a mere mention being made in verse 3, which 
does not quite correspond with the reason given in verse I. Verse I1 is 
rather rare. Very few versions contain this reference to the children. 
Verse 12 is, of course, out of place. It usually begins the song. 


” 


1. Frankie went down to the old hop-shop 
To get her a thirty-eight. 
She’s going to kill little Albert 
For coming through her gate. 


2. Frankie went up to the big ball game; 
She did not go for fun; 
All under her white apron, 
She carried a forty-one. 


3. Frankie went down to the depot; 
The door was open wide; 
There sat little Albert with another woman by his side. 
“Oh, Albert, you are my man, a gamble-man, 
But you won’t stay at home.” 
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. Albert started out the back door — 


He started all in a run. 
“If you don’t stop there, Albert, 
I'll shoot you with my gun.” 


. She shot little Albert once; 


She shot little Albert twice; 
The third time she shot little Albert, 
It took poor Albert’s life. 


. Go and take little Albert to the hospital, 


Go and turn him over slow, 
For the ball of Frankie’s gun 
Is hurting his side so. 


. Go and gear up your horses 


And hitch to the golden hack 
To take little Albert to the grave-yard 
And never bring him back. 


. Frankie went to the grave-yard 


All dressed in scholar (?) black, 
Saying she would give one thousand dollars 
If she had little Albert back. 


. Frankie went to the grave-yard ; 


She kneeled down on her knees 
Saying praises to the Lord — 
Give her heart some ease. 


Frankie went to the court-house 
To have her trial. 
The jury said to the Judge, 


“T believe little Frankie ought to be cleared.”’ 


Frankie had two children — 
One was a girl and (one a) boy. 

She said, “If you ever See your papa’s face, 
It will be in another world.” 


. Frankie was a good little woman, 


So everybody knows. 
She paid one hundred dollars 
For Albert’s suit of clothes. 
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“Frankie.” Obtained from Austin Harmon, Cade’s Cove, Blount County, 
Tennessee, August, 1928. 
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Fora suit of little Albert’s clothes, Just be - cause she loved him so. 
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Frankie was a good girl 

As everybody knows. 

She paid a hundred dollar bill 
For a suit of Albert’s clothes, 
Just because she loved him. 


. Frankie went down to the bar-room; 


She called for a bottle of beer; 

She whispered to the bar tender: 

“Has Albert he been here ? 

He is my man and he won’t come home.”’ 


. “Iam not a-going to tell you no story; 


I am not a-going to tell you no lie; 

He left here about an hour ago 

With a girl called Alice Fry; 

He is your man and he won’t come home.’ 


. Frankie went to the house 


As hard as she could run; 

And under her apron 

Concealed a smokeless gun ; 

“He is my man but he won’t come home.” 


. Frankie went to the pool-room, 


And knocked on the pool-room door, 

And there she saw the man she loved 
Standing in the middle of the floor; 

“Vou are my man and you will come home.” 
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6. Albert ran around the table k 
And fell down on his knees. 
He hollowed out to Frankie: 
“Don’t kill me, if you please ; 
I’m your man and I have done you wrong.” 


, Frankie stepped out in the back yard; 
She heard a bull-dog bark; 
“That must be the man I love slipping out in the dark. 
If it is, I am a-going to lay him low; 
He is my man, but he done me wrong.”’ 


™N 





8. Frankie went down to the river. 
She looked from bank to bank: } 
“Do all you can for a gambling man, 

But yet you will get no thanks; 
For a gambling man won’t treat you right.”’ 


g. Frankie reached down in her pocket, ) Ps a 
And pulled that forty-four out, 
And shot little Albert through that suit of clothes 1, Fr: 
People been a-talking about; Shi 
‘“‘He’s my man but he won’t be long.”’ | He 
to. ‘“Turn me over, Frankie, ' 2. Fr: 
Turn me over slow, Sh 
Turn me on my right side; , He 
My heart will overflow; 
I’m your man and I have done you wrong.”’ 3. Ba 
Ol 
11. Frankie looked down on Broadway He 
As far as she could see — 
Two little children just a-crying and singing } 4. Fr: 
“Nearer, My God, to Thee’? — Sh 
Seems so sad little Albert is dead. . He 
12. They took little Frankie to the courthouse; | 5. Fr 
They sat her in a big arm chair; Th 
She was listening for the judge to say: } He 
“We will give her ninety-nine year — : 
She killed her man in the first degree.”’ 6. Rt 
Th 
13. But the judge, he said to the jury: Ar 
‘Jury, I can’t (can) see ; He 
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When (why) she shot the man she loved - 
I think she ought to go free: 
For a gambling man won’t treat you right.’ 


14. Frankie walked out on the scaffold 
As brave as she could be: 
“When I shot the man I loved, 
I murdered in the first degree ; 
He is my man and I loved him so.”’ 


15. Now little Albert is burried 
And Frankie is by his side — 
Had it cut on the head and foot tomb-stones, 
“The gambler and his bride,”’ 
The gambling man and his bride. 


c. 
“Little Frankie.’’ Obtained from Austin Tuohy, Jersey City, N. J., 


who had it from Miss Wilna Suggs, Chattanooga, Tennessee. 


i) 


w 





. Frankie was a good woman, as everybody knows; 


She saved up all her money, to buy her old man’s clothes; 
He was her man, but he done her wrong. 


. Frankie went to the bar-rcom, for to get a glass of beer; 


She said, ‘‘Say, Mr. Bartender, did you see my old man here ?” 
He was her man, but he done her wrong. 


. Bartender said, ‘‘I say, Miss Frankie, I cannot tell you a lie; 


Old Albert was here about an hour ago with a girl named Sussie Sly ;” 
He was her man, but he done her wrong. 


. Frankie went home just as fast as he could run; 


She reached down in the pocket-pulled out a forty-four gun ; 
He was her man, but he done her wrong. 


. Frankie shot him once — bang! Frankie shot him twice; 


The third time Frankie shot him, she took her old man’s life; 
He was her man, but he done her wrong. 


. Rubber tire buggies, great high silk hats! 


They took old Albert to the graveyard ; 
And she forgot to bring him back; 
He was her man, but he done her wrong. 
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18. THE WEXFORD GIRL (THE CRUEL MILLER). 


‘The Lexington Girl.”” Obtained from Miss Mary Riddle, North Fork 
Road, Black Mountain, North Carolina, 1925. 

See Cox, No. go (A. “The Tragedy’”’ ; B. ‘‘ Johnny McDowell’’) ; Hudson, 
Journal XXXIX, 125 (A. and B. ‘The Oxford Girl’; C. ‘““The Expert 
Girl’; D. “The Shreveport Girl”); Belden, Journal XXV. 11. 


1. My tender parents brought me up, — provided for me well. 
It was in the city of Lexington, they placed me in a mill. 
It’s there I met a pretty fair maid; on her I cast my eye; 
I promised her I’d marry her, and she believed a lie. 


I went into her sister’s house at nine o’clock at night; 
But little did the creature think at her I had a spite. 
I asked her to walk a little way, a little way away, 
And we would have a little talk and name a wedding day. 


N 


3. We walked a long, a lonesome, road until we walked through a desert 
plain. 
I drew a stake out of the fence and hit her in the face. 
She fell upon her bended knees; for mercy loud she cried 
And said, ‘“‘Oh, please don’t murder me for I’m unprepared to die.” 


4. Little attention did I pay unto her dying prayer, but only hit her more 
Until I saw the innocent blood which I could (not) restore, 
I ran my fingers through her coal black hair; to cover up my sin 
I took her to the river side and there I plunged her in. 


. On my returning home I met my servant, John. 
He asked me why I was so pale and yet so onward worn. 
I snatched the candle out of his hand and went to take my rest, 
For I could feel the flames of hell a-burning in my breast. 


wn 


6. Come all you people old and young 
And listen to my story: 
It’s always prove to your lover true 
And never let the devil get the upper hand of you. 


Ig. YOUNG JOHNNY. 


‘East Tennessee Girl.’’ Sung by Mrs. Samuel Harmon, Cade’s Cove, 
Blount County, Tennessee, August, 1928. 

See Campbell and Sharp, No. 48; Cox, No. 124; Mackenzie The Quest 
of the Ballad 70, 190 —193; Journal XXV, 7; XXVIII, 156; XXXV, 373. 
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Johnny, he is home; 

He is just home from sea; 
He’s been to Ireland, 
Where he’s been before. 


“What luck had you, young Johnny ? 
What luck had you from sea? 
It’s quite a difference, Johnny, 
From what you see on me.”’ 


. “Call down your daughter, Polly, 


And set her down by me. 
We will drown melancholy 
Married we will be.”’ 


. ‘“‘My daughter, she is absent; 


She’s not been seen today, 
And if she were here, John, 
She’d turn thee away. 


. “My daughter’s mighty rich, John, 


And you're very poor. 
You better seek your lodging 
In some other store.”’ 


. Johnny being sleepy, 


He hung down his head. 
And called for a candle 
To light him to bed. 


. “My beds are full of strangers 


And have been four weeks or more; 
You better seek your lodging 
In some other store.”’ 


. Johnny raising up 


From all against the wall; 
He first begin to rake, 
And then he did howl, 


. And out of his pockets 


Come both hands full of gold. 
Seeing the money made 
The old woman rue — 
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Saying, “Young Johnny, 


My daughter will soon return to you.”’ 


Up stepped a little smiling miss 
And threw her arms around him. 


. “Oh, you’re welcome, young Johnny, 


You’re welcome here, my dear. 
My father’s beds are empty; 
You can have your lodging here.”’ 


. “Before I’d lie within your house, 


I’d lie within the street, 
For when I had no money, 
My lodging was to seek. 


“But now I’ve money plenty, 
I’ll make the tavern hurl (whirl) 
With bottle of peach brandy 
And East Tennessee girl.”’ 


“Come, all you jolly seamen 
Who plow the raging main 
And earn all your money, boys, 
Through cold, snow, and rain. 


“And when you have no money 
Out of doors you'll be turned, 
You and your daughter Polly, 
Both deserve to burn.”’ 


20. SWEET WILLIE (SWEET LILLIE). 


Sung by Henry Clay Oliver (Aged 10), Cade’s Cove, Blount County, 
Tennessee, August, 1928. 
See Cox’s head-note to No. 146 for comparisons with many songs under 
various titles. Cf. Perrow, Journal XXVIII, 177. 
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1. Willie, sweet Willie, 


Oh, Willie, fare you well. 
I’m going away to leave you, 
I love you so well. 


. My foot’s in my stirrup, 


My rein’s in my hand; 
I’m going away to leave you 
(To) some far distant land. 


Chorus: 
Willie, sweet Willie, 
Oh, Willie, fare you well. 
I’m going away to leave you, 
I love you so well. 


. Your parents don’t like me; 


They say I’m too poor; 
They say I’m unworthy 
To enter your door. 


Chorus: 
Willie, sweet Willie, 
Oh, Willie, fare you well. 
I’m going away to leave you, 
I love you so well. 


. Some say I drink whiskey. 


My money’s my own, 
And those who don’t like it 
Can leave me alone. 


Chorus: 
Willie, sweet Willie, 
Oh, Willie, fare you well. 
I’m going away to leave you, 
I love you so well. 


21. A PACKAGE OF OLD LETTERS. 


A. 


“A Little Rosewood Casket.’’ Recorded by Mrs. Emory P. Morrow, 
Aliceville. Alabama, 1925. 
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See Perrow, Journal XXVIII, 172; Pound, Folk-Song of Nebraska and 
the Central West: a Syllabus, 21. 
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1. In a little rosewood casket, 
Resting there about the stand, 
Is a package of old letters, 
Written by my true love’s hand. 


Chorus: 
We have met and we have parted, 
We have said our last farewell, 
My poor heart is almost broken, 
There is none but me can tell. 


N 


. Go and get those letters, sister ; 
Read them gently o’er to me; 
Many times I’ve tried to read them, 
But for tears I could not see. 

Chorus: 


. Now you've brought them, thank you, sister; 
Come sit down upon my bed 
And press closely to your bosom 
This poor aching throbbing head. 
Chorus. 


~ 


4. Tell him when you meet him, sister, 
That I never ceased to love, 
And in dying I’ve prayed for him 
In a better world above. 
Chorus. 


. Tell him that I was supported; 
Ne’er a word of censure spoke; 
Still his silence and his absence, 
This poor heart is almost broke. 

Chorus. 
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. When I’m dead and in my coffin, 
And my shroud around me wound, 
And my narrow bed is ready 
On some pleasant churchyard ground, 

Chorus. 


~ 
~ 


7. Go and get those letters, sister; 

Press them closely to my heart 

And that little ring he gave me 

From my finger’ll never part. 
Chorus. 


~ 


B. 


“Rosewood Casket.’’ Obtained from Mary Riddle, Black Mountain, 


C.,, 1925. 


In a little rosewood casket that is resting on the stand, 

Is a package of old letters written by a perished hand. 

Will you go and bring them, sister, and read them all tonight ? 

I have often tried but could not, for the tears would blind my sight. 


. Come up closer to me, sister, Let me lean upon thy breast, 


For the tide of life is ebbing and I fain would be at rest. 
Bring the letters he has written, he whose voice I’ve often heard, 
Read them over, live, distinctly for I’ve cherished every word. 


. Tell him, sister, when you see him that I never ceased to love, 


For I dying prayed to Him in a better world above. 
Tell him that I was supported and ne’er a word of censure spoke, 
But his silence and his absence, this poor heart has well nigh broke. 


. Tell him that I watched his coming when the noontide seen was high, 


And when at eve the angels set their starlight in the sky, 
But when I saw he came not, tell him that I did not chide — 
But I spoke in love about him, and I blessed him when I died. 


. When in death’s white garments you have wrapped my form around, 


And have laid me down to slumber in the quiet churchyard ground. 
Place the letters and the pictures close beside my pulseless heart, 
We for years have been together and in death we will not part. 


. [am ready now, my sister, you may read the letters o’er, 


I will listen to the words of him whom I shall see no more. 
And e’er you shall have finished, should I calmly fall asleep, 
Fall asleep to death and wake not; dearest sister, do not weep. 
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22. A KENTUCKY FEUD SONG. 


“The Hargis-Marcum Feud.” (‘“The Hargis-Callihan Feud’’). Ob- 
tained from Miss Mabel Hall, Taft, Texas, who had it from Clay Hurst. 
Heiner, Breathitt County, Kentucky. 

With this ‘‘song-ballet’’ came the request not to print it for a few years. 
Some years have now passed. Moreover another correspondent writes: 
“The newspapers helped to make the Hargis-Callihan feud in bloody 
Breathitt County widely known. It is interesting to know that, true to 
nature, the people have sung the story of that terrible feud until now it 
is one of their many ‘song ballets’.’”’” It therefore appears to be current 
enough in oral transmission. The story has been stated to be about as 
follows: 

“Marcum killed a Hargis, fled to the coantry, went to Texas. He 
felt compelled to go back to settle some business. Upon his return war 
was declared in Jackson. The governor sent troops to try to quiet things 
but they could do nothing. Marcum, it seems, had succeeded in settling 
all business and was leaving the court house expecting to take a train 
for the West that night, but Hargis’s man got him — Jett, you under- 
stand, was hired by Hargis to do the killing. Jim Hargis once ruled 
Breathitt County with an iron hand.”’ 

See variant published by Professor Josiah H. Combs in Folk-Songs du 
Midi des Etats-Unis, Paris, 1925, p. 183. It has thirteen stanzas and a 
chorus. Some of the stanzas are almost identical with those of the present 
text. The chorus of the former is practically the same as the last two 
lines of stanza 8 and the first three lines of stanza 9 of the song printed 
here. 


1 It was on the fourth of May - 
Half past eight o’clock that day; 
J. B. Marcum was standing in the courthouse of his town, 
Where Curt Jett was lurking ’round 
Just to get a chance to lay him on the floor. 


2. Thomas White, a friend of Jett’s 

No worse man was ever met — 

Then came walking boldly through the courthouse hall. 
As he was passing by, he looked Marcum in the eye, 
Knowing truly that poor Marcurf soon must die. 


3. Judge Jim Hargis and his man, 
Sheriff Edward Callihan, 
Were across the street in Hargis Bros’. store. 
Some people know the plot and were listening for the shot 
And see Jett’s victim fall there in the door. 
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_ Jett advances through the hall 


With his pistol lead and ball, 

And he killed poor Marcum on the spot. 

B. J. Ewen, standing by, saw him fall and heard him cry: 
“OQ Lord! O Lord! They have killed me now at last.” 


_.Ewen kept the secret well 


For he was afraid to tell; 

For her feared they would kill him there and then. 

They arrested White and Jett; and the courts of Jackson met; 
And the prosecution labored with its might. 


. Whit the courts of Breathitt over, 


Judge Redwine could do no more, 

And he left it with the jury for the right, 

One man began to plead that he thought they should be freed, 
And it is believed Jim Hargis paid that man a fee. 


. Then the courts at Harrison met 


And condemned both White and Jett; 

And sent them to the prison where they both will have to stay. 
Their poor mothers grieve each day for their boys who have gone away 
For there is nothing that can sever a mother’s love. 


. She’ll pray for them with each breath 


And cling to them until death 

And Hope to meet them in the courts above. 
Marcum leaves a wife to mourn him all her life, 
But his little children stand it well and brave. 


. But that little Curtis Jett, 


Thomas White, and others yet, 

Are the men who laid poor Marcum in his grave. 

But they'll let these men go free and they’ll pay their lawyer’s fee 
But they will get their judgment on that Judgment Day.’ 


23. THE FROG AND THE MOUSE. 


A. 


This is the only song of the present group that was not recovered 


from the Southern Highlands. Obtained from Charles G. Osgood, Prince- 
ton, New Jersey, who had it from his aunt in upper New York State. 


' This happened on May 4th, 1905. Both men have been pardoned for 
Clay Hurst. 
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See Journal XXXV, 392; Wyman and Brockway, 25; Campbell and 
Sharp, No. 119; Cox, No. 162; Hudson, Journal XX XIX, 166; Sandburg, 
143; Scarborough, 46 ff.; R. W. Gordon, New York Times Magazine, 
January 8, 1928. 
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There was a frog lived in a well, 
Rigtum putty mitty kymo 
And Mrs. Mouse she kept the mill, 
Rigtum putty mitty kymo 
Kymo kayro delto kayro 
Kymo kayro kymo 
Strym strawn pumma diddle 
Ly upon a rigtum 
Rigtum putty mittv kymo. 


He took Miss Mouse upon his knee, 
Rigtum putty mitty kymo 
Kymo kayro delto kayro 
Kymo kayro kymo 
Strym strawn pumma diddle 
Ly upon a rigtum 
Rigtum putty mitty kymo. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 


PEARL, BRYANT: AN UNPUBLISHED VARIANT OF AN AMERICAN FOLK SONG. 
Professor John H. Cox and Miss Louise Pound have pointed out that ‘‘Pearl 
Bryant” or “PearlBryan”’ as the title has previously appeared, is an adaptation 
from one of the most widespread of American ballads variously entitled 
‘The Jealous Lover” (Pound no. 43; Cox, no. 38), “‘Lorella,”’ “‘Floella,”’ 
“Florilla,’’ “Flora Ella,’’ ‘“‘Blue-Eyed Ella,’ ‘‘Poor Lurella,’’ ‘‘“My Sweet 
Luella,” ‘‘Poor Lora,’’ ‘““Poor Lorla,’’ ‘‘Nell,’’ etc. It was made to fit the 
murder of a girl named Pearl Bryan. Professor Cox in Folk-Songs of the South 
has stated the incidents so fully that it seems best to quote them at length as 
follows : 

“The title ‘Pearl Bryan’ and certain incidents and names found in the 
variants under that title are without doubt due to the following facts, for 
which I am indebted to Mr. Clifford R. Meyers, State Historian and Archivist 
of West Virginia. In a letter dated March 23, 1920, he wrote: 

I tried to secure the words of the song but failed. It seems that the song 
was very popular for a few vears after the punishment of the criminals and 
I believe it was one of the ephemeral songs composed by some music hall 
singer. I remember hearing it many times and in it was a couplet which ran: 


“O, Pearl Bryan, she’s dead, 
And they can’t find her head.’’ 


The murder occurred near Fort Thomas, Kentucky, Friday night Janu- 
ary 31, 1896, and was the result of a criminal operation. The girl apparently 
died, her head was taken off, and the body placed in the woods. After being 
found it was identified by the feet — Miss Bryan being ‘‘web-footed.”’ Two 
young doctors, Scott Jackson and Alonzo M. Walling, were arrested and later 
convicted. A young man by the name of Woods was implicated, but later 
released. The two were hanged, but I do not know the exact date. Miss Bryan 
was from Greencastle, Indiana.’ 

‘On April 1, 1920, he wrote as follows: ‘A letter to the Cincinnali Enquire) 
failed to obtain the words of the song, but the following is what the paper sent 
me: rare 

‘Pearl Bryan was a Greencastle, Indiana girl. She is said'to have appealed 
to Scott Jackson and Alonzo Walling, students ‘at the dental college in 
Cincinnati, to have her given medical attention after she arrived in this city. 
Her body was found, minus her head, near Fort Thomas, Kentucky, Febru- 
ary I, 1896. Her identity was established through marks found in her shoes, 
which were sold in Greencastle. Jackson and Walling, charged with first 
degree murder, were tried in Newport, Ky. They were found to be guilty, 
and where hanged on March 20, 1897. The girl’s head was never found.”’ 

The enclosed data were published in the various parts of the country the 
day after the hanging and were sent out by some news agency: 

“Pearl Bryan, the daughter of a wealthy farmer near Greencastle, Indiana, 
was a belle of that town, and had been indiscreet, presumably with William 
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Wood (or Woods) as Jackson and Walling alleged. On January 27, Pearl 
Bryan left her home ostensibly to visit friends in Indianapolis, but instead 
came direct to Cincinnati to meet Scott Jackson, then a student in the Ohio 
College of Dental Surgery. Jackson failed to keep his appointment with the 
girl and after wandering about the city she went to the Indiana House and 
registered under an assumed name. The next day Jackson called to see her, 
On Wednesday, January 29, she left the Indiana House with Jackson and 
a fellow student, Alonzo Walling, and from that day until her headless body 
was found at Fort Thomas, nothing is positively known of the movements of 
the trio. It was testified at the trial that George Jackson, a negro cabman, had 
driven the three to Fort Thomas, where the girl was decapitated. Her head 
was never found. Jackson and Walling were arrested at their boarding house, 
in Cincinnati, and were charged with the murder. At the preliminary examina- 
tion of the prisoners, and later, while standing over the girl’s corpse, each 
accused the other of having killed the girl. Jackson admitted that he was 
acquainted with Pearl Bryan, but denied any knowledge of the murder. 
Walling said he did not know her. ‘The trials were sensational and resulted in 
separate convictions. Each made numerous confessions and statements, the 
last one a joint effort to place the blame upon a doctor of Bellevue, Kentucky 
who had been insane. This as were others, was disbelieved’’.’ 

‘““May 8, 1920: ‘My visit included a conference of the directors of the En- 
larged Program of the American Library Association at Indianapolis... and 
a visit to Depaw at Greencastle. While there I saw Pearl Bryan’s.grave. The 
grave stone had been damaged somewhat by relic hunters.’”’ 

The following version of the song was obtained from Granville Gadsey, of 
Guerrant, Breathitt County, Kentucky, in 1925. Notice the spelling in this 
case 


PEARL BRYANT. 


_ 


In Greencastle lives a lady, who was known this wild world over 
Who was murdered by Scott Jackson, whom she really did adore. 
Yes, she loved him dearly, for he was both young and gay; 

In him she trusted firmly and by him was led astray. 


=— 2 = 


She told him her brave story and he knew that if [it] were true 
Then, he grew very much discouraged for he knew not what to do. 
He went to his friend, Wallen; they. seek and said — — — — — - 
And there they held a consultation and the daring plot was laid. 


=—s 


On a cab one rainy evening just before the close of day 

Up rode Wallen and Scott Jackson and with Pearl they rode away. 
Yes, Pearl and all her beauty left the town with those two men, 
Not thinking for one moment what would be her awful end. 
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They drove far from the city to a place so far from home 

And there they found her body lying headless, bloodstain, and alone. 

Yes, it surely was those two men killed her; all over this wide world are known; 
The murder of Pearl Bryant has been told in many a home. 


Professor Cox gives three texts under the title of ‘‘Pearl Bryan’’: 


‘‘(1) Communicated by Miss Nellie Donley, Morgantown, Monongalia County, 
December, 1915; obtained from Miss Marion Rennar, who first heard it in 1912, 
one winter night, while gathered about a great wood five in the country near 
Morgantown. Miss Debbie Bolyard sang the song and her brother, Winfield, 
played it on a mouth-harp. 

(2) Communicated by Professov Walter Barnes, Fairmount, Marion 
County, May 18, 1916. 

(3) Communicated by Professor Walter Barnes, Fairmount, Marion County, 
January 12, 1916, It was written down by Miss Janet Cook and given to 
Mr. H. M. Hart of the Watson School. It agrees closely with (2).”’ 


MELIINGER FE. HENRY. 
Ridgefield, New Jersey. 


A GEORGIA VERSION OF BARBARA ALLAN. The following version of Barbara 
Allan, which partly blends Child A and B and which adds as its final stanza 
a motif common to Faiy Margaret and Sweet William, Lord Lovel, and The 
Lass of Roch Royal, was sung by Mrs. John Kerr, Cave Spring, Georgia, 
R. F. D. No. 1, on December 29, 1928. Mrs. Kerr, my paternal aunt, told 
me she learned the ballad from my great-grandmother, Mrs, Martha Jane 
Bouchillon, who was born near Abbeville, South Carolina in 1827. Mrs. Bou- 
chillon moved to Floyd County, Georgia, sometime between 1845 and 1840. 


1. In Scarlet Town, where I was born, 
‘There was a fair maid dwelling, 
And every youth cried well awa’. 
Her name was Barbara Allen. 


. All in the merry month of May, 
Green buds when they were swelling, 
Young Jimmie Groves on his death-bed lay 
For the love of Barbara Allen. 
er 
. He sent his men unto her then, i. 
To the town where she did dwell in, 
Saying, ““You must come to my master now, 
If your name be Barbara Allen.”’ 


w 


“If death be printed on his face, 
And o’er his heart be stealing, 
Yet little better shall he be 
For lovely Barbara Allen. 


ao 
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5. ‘If on his death-bed he doth lie, 
What needs this tale you’re telling ? 
I cannot keep him from his death,” 
Said lovely Barbara Allen. 


6. So slowly, slowly she came up, 
And slowly she came nigh him, 
And all she said when there she came: 
“Young man, I think you’re dying.”’ 


I 


. He turned his face unto her straight, 
With deadly sorrow sighing: 
‘O pretty maid, come pity me; 
I’m on my death-bed lying.’ 


ws 


. ‘If on your death-bed you do lie, 
What needs this tale you're telling ° 
I cannot keep you from your death; 
Farewell,’ said Barbara Allen. 


. He turned his face unto the wall, 
And death was with him dealing: 
‘Adieu, adieu, my dear friends all, 
Adieu to Barbara Allen.”’ 


10. While she was walking o’er the fields, 
She heard the bells a-knelling, 
And every stroke did seem to say: 
“Unworthy Barbara Allen!”’ 


. She turned her body round about, 
And spied the corpse a-coming, 
While all her friends cried out amain: 
‘“Unworthy Barbara Allen!”’ 


. When he was dead and laid in grave, 
Her heart was struck with sorrow: 
O mother, mother, make my bed, 
For I shall die tomorrow. 


13. ‘‘Hard-hearted creature him to slight 
Who loved me so dearly; 

O that I had been more kind to him 

When he was alive and near me!”’ 


14. She on her death-bed as she lay 
Begged to be buried by him, 
And so repented of the day 
That she did e’er deny him. 
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15. ‘‘Farewell, farewell, ye virgins all, 
And shun the fault I fell in; 
Henceforth take warning by the fall 
Of cruel Barbara Allen.’’ 


16, Out of his grave sprang a rose-bush, 
And out of hers a briar; 
They grew and wrapped in a true love-knot: 
The rose wrapped round the briar, 


CHARLES BOWIE MILLICAN. 
Harvard University. 


MORE CHILDREN’S JUMPING RHYMES. 


. Old man daisy 


Sets me crazy, 
Up the ladder, 
Down the ladder. 
One, two, three. 


»>, Mother, Mother, I am sick, 


Call the doctor, quick, quick, quick. 


Doctor, Doctor, shall I die ? 
Yes, my darling, bye and bye. 


. Tenement to let, 


Fly move in. 
When I move out, 
Let (name of next jumper) move in. 


. I know a little lady, but her name is miss, (miss the jump by stepping on 


the rope) 
She went around the corner to buy some fish, 
She met a little fellow and she gave him a kiss. 
I know a little lady but her name is miss. (miss the jump) 


. Down by the ocean in the reeds, (or, Over the ocean, over the sea) 


Johnny broke a tea pot and blamed it on to me. 
I told ma, I told pa, 
Johnny got a lickin’ ha, ha, ha. 


. Your mother, my mother 


Live across the way 
Two hundred sixty East Broadway. 
Every night they have a fight 
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And this is what they say: 
Akabaka, soda cracker, 
Does your father chew tobacco ? 
(Jump counting yes, no, yes, no, etc. to failure) 


J 


. Nine o'clock is striking, 
Mother may I go out? 
All the boys are waiting 
For to take me out. 
One has an apple, 
One has a pear, 
One has a fifty cents 
To kiss me on the stair. 
I don’t want your apple, 
I don’t want your pear, 
I don’t want your fifty cents 
To kiss me on the stair. 
I’d rather wash the dishes, 
I’d rather sweep the floor, 
I’d rather kiss a Chinaman 
Behind the kitchen door. 


8. Keep the kettle boiling, 
One, two, three. 
(Repeating until failure) 


. Keep the kettle boiling, 
The eggs are frying, 
The baby’s crying, 
One, two, three. 
FREDERICK JOHNSON. 
Everett, Mass. 


AN AMERICAN VERSION OF SAM WELLER’S ‘“‘TWO-PENNY ROPE’ STORY. 
A hundred years ago approximately, Sam Weller described to Mr. Pickwick 
a hotel which he called ‘‘the two-penny rope.” ‘“When the lady and gen’l’m’n 
as keeps the Hot-el first begun business they used to make the beds on the 
floor; but this wouldn’t do at no price, ‘cos instead o’ taking a moderate 
two-penn’orth o’ sleep, the lodgers used to lie there half the day. So now they 
has two ropes, ’bout six foot apart, and three from the floor, which goes right 
down the room; and the beds are made of slips of coarse sacking, stretched 
across ‘em... The advantage o’ the plan’s hobvious. At six o’clock every 
morning they lets go the ropes at one end, and down falls all the lodgers. 
‘Consequence is, that being thoroughly waked, they get up very quietly, and 
walk away!’’! 

Last September, as I leaned on a railing of the George Washington, return- 
ing from England, I heard three members of the crew — who had just come 


1 Pia kwick Papers, Chapter 16. 
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up from below to get some air and catch a smoke — talking about New York 
boarding houses and one of them told this yarn: ‘‘Down on East Side not far 
from the Bowery is a place where you can get a bed for a quarter a night. The 
guy that runs the house has a bunch of bunks all in a row. The heads are in 
the wall and the feet are held up by a rope stretched from one end of the 
room to the other. At seven o’ clock in the morning you go to get up. For the 
guy comes in and loosens the rope and all the bunks fall down.”’ 

Is this story one of the perennials ? Had it been alive for centuries before 
it fell on Dickens’ sharp ear as he stood at some wet London street-corner ? 
And will it live till the last lodging house burns down ? 


ATCHESON LL. HENCH. 
Charlottesville, Va. 


BEAR AND FAWNS. 


The story of the fawns’ escape from Bear Woman who has killed their 
mother is one of the most widespread in California.’ 
A. Grizzly Bear Woman 1. Friend 2. Co-wife of Deer. 
B. Kills Deer while delousing 1. (Frogs as lice) 2. ‘‘sham eating.’’ 
C. Both of Deer’s children, either 1. male 2. female, or 3. of both sexes 
D. Discover the death of their mother 
1. because Grizzly Bear brings home her flesh, or 
2. by means of the ‘‘Life Sign.” 
I}. They wreak their vengeance upon the two bear cubs by means of 
1. Smoke fanning play 2. or in some other manner. 3. They set 
up the corpses as if they were alive. 4. Grizzly Woman 
eats them by mistake. 
I’. Flight of the fawns. 1. ‘false voices.’’ 2. forbidding the household 
furniture to reveal the road they have taken. 
G. They save themselves from the pursuer 
t. Through the intervention of a helper, who kills the Bear 
(usually the crane). 
2. By the help of a cliff which grows up. 
H.:nd also 1. by means of ‘‘firestone’’. 2. by throwing in the river. 
[. Thereupon they ascend to the sky or enter the underworld and meet 
their mother 
J. They become progenitors of thunder and rain. 
These elements occur in Californian versions as follows: 
Klamath: Gatschet, CNAE 2, pt. 1, p. 118 ff. 
A1, B2, C1, D1, Et, and 3, F2, G1, H2 (crane 
as helper). 
Yana: Sapir, UCP 9, p. 203ff. 
Ast, B,C, Ht, amd 3, F z,G 2 


! For distribution cutside of California, see Js/eta, Lummis, Chanles, ‘The Man who married the 
Moon”’, New York, 1894, p. 179; San Juan, Parsons, E. C., “Tewa Tales,”” MAFLS XIX, p. 155; Laguna, 
Boas, Franz, ‘‘Keresan Texts’, PAES VIII, p. 180; Gunn, John M., ““Schat-chen”’ Albuquerque, 1917, 
p. 192; Zuni, Benedict, Ruth, mss; Thompson River, Teit, J., “Traditions of the Thompson River Indians”, 
MAFLS VI, p. 69; JAFL XXV, p. 322, and bibliography given there (Comox, Kwakiull.) R. 1. B. 

? From Curtin, Creation Myths, p. 4so0ff. can also be inferred the end G 1 H 2 (Crane). In Sapir's 

ersion the absence of H 1 is probably the result merely of the confused representation of the narrator, 
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Lassik: Goddard, JAFL 109, p. 135ff. 
A2,C, D1, Ei and 4, G1, H2 (crane as helper), - 
Wappo: Radin, UCP 19, p. 47ff. 

A1, (B),C, D2, F1, G1, H 2, (very confusedly told; 
Crane as helper; I does not take place in the 
skyland as is generally the case, but in the land of 
the dead.) 1 

Kato: Goddard, UCP 5, Nr. 17 

Az2, B2, C, D1, Er, and 4, F, G1, H2 (Heron 

as helper). 
Maidu: a) Dixon, BAM 17, p. 7off. 
A 1, (B), C, D1, E1, F1, G2, H1, G1, H2 (Come 
bination of both endings) (Crane as helper). 
b) ibid., p. 8off. 
Ar, B,C3,D2,E4, F1,G2,H1 
c) ibid., p. 81ff. 
Art, B, C1, Dt, E2, and 3, F, G2 (G1) Hr, Lb 
Nishinam: Powers, CNAE 3, p. 341ff. 

Ar, B, C1, D1, Et and 3 and 4, F, G2, 01, & 
(Combination of the contradictory elements E 3 
and E 4). 

Miwok: a) Merriam, Dawn of World, p. 103 ff. 
At, 3 Ct, Di, Bt Pt; CG, Bs, 5. 
b) ibid. p. 111ff. 

Al, (B) C... Hi. The deer’s children kill the 
she-bear in her own house; fusion with a story in 
which the helpful relative receives the she-bear 
in his stone house, see below. 

c) Gifford UCP 12, p. 286ff. 

A1, B1 and 2, C2, D1, F1, G1, H2 and G1, 
H1, I, J. (The first helper is crane, the second is 
lizard.) 

d) ibid. p. 333ff. 
A1, B,C, D2, E1, F, G1, Ht. (Lizard as helper) 
e) Kroeber, UCP 4, p. 203 ff. 

A2; 3, C, Bs, F, Ss. i, f, 3. 

Note: Element B 2 occurs correctly only in Miwok c): in all the other 
versions it is misunderstood; in the Klamath version Grizzly Bear cracks 
‘po roots in order to make the deer woman believe that she has lice. The 
ending I three is present only in the Wappo, Nishinam, Miwok and of 
the Maidu versions. It represents a combination with a version of the Thun- 
dertwins, as suggested by the wheel after which the brothers run (Nishinam), 
or by the ball (Maidu c), which they follow. Such connections are made easy 
by the tendency of these tribes to unite stories in a cycle. Among the Maidu 
we find, in addition, a story which refers to the flight of the deer to their 
grandfather Crane. (Dixon, BAM 17, pp. 88—9.) 

R. DANGEL. 


Vienna, Austria. 
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